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MESSIAH. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE ORIGINAL AND OF SOME 
CONTEMPORARY MSS, 

By W. G. CusINs. 

(Continued from p. 34.) 
It has generally been believed that the air version of 
“ And lo!” was the first. A glance at the photolith fac- 
simile of the original manuscript will at once show this not 
to be the case, for the end of “ For unto us,” the first part 
of the Pastoral symphony, “There were shepherds,” and 
the recitative, “ And lo !” are all written on the same leaf, 
and the air version of the last on an inserted paper, of which 
it covers the first page and two staves of the second, the 
rest being blank. With Handel’s “ customary economy 
of paper,” this page would evidently have been filled up, 
had not this air been written subsequently for Mrs. Clive. 
In the Dublin copy the recitative has been pasted over at 
one time, showing conclusively that the air was written to 
supersede it. Handel certainly conceived the whole scene 
at first as it is now sung. 

It is extraordinary that the prefix A//egro has been 
left out in all editions to the recitative “And suddenly.” 
Sir Henry Bishop, in his edition of Handel’s songs, pointed 
this out, but no one seems to have taken any notice of it. 
The London Handel Society puts Andante con moto 
without any authority whatever. The Dublin and Ham- 
burg copies both have the A//egro marked. There is 
a still more extraordinary omission before the chorus 
“Glory to God,” where Handel first writes /x disparte 
(aside) ; this he afterwards crossed out and substituted 
the following:—Da Jontano, e un poco piano (from 
afar and rather softly). This was intended evidently to 
indicate the gradual approach of the heavenly host, as 
the piano, pianissimo at the end may correspondingly 
depict the departure of them from the shepherds into 
heaven. The opening is generally marked /or¢e, though 
there is no authority for this in any of Smith’s copies or 
the original ; the first forfe occurs at the roth bar, and 
the incongruous for¢e at bar 5 is not in Handel.* 

The Dublin score, again, has the original MS. of the 
common-time version of “ Rejoice” (in the Buckingham 
Palace score the 12-8 version alone is to be found). 
Only the voice and violin parts, however, are in Handel’s 
writing, the bass being by a copyist, written from the 
Buckingham Palace score, where a number of marks are 
to be seen showing the cuts, &c., which Handel required 
to be made for this new version. 

In the Dublin and Hamburg scores the 34th and 35th 
bars are as follow :— 





Qh ite tee ete SS 
- + bold thy King cometh un - to thee. 


Mozart puts this song for a tenor. 

Handel sanctions the first half of “He shall feed his 
flock” being sung in F (a great relief to the ear, otherwise 
we have three long pieces in B flat in succession), for the 
Dublin copy has both the B flat and the F and B flat ver- 


.* Burney, in his account of the 1784 Commemoration, says :—‘‘ This mag- 
Rificent chorus, in which the séanos and fortes were admirably marked and 
observed, never had so great an effect before in any performance within my 
knowledge ‘There is more claive-obscure in this short chorus than per- 
haps had ever been attempted at the time it was composed,” 


40 


-besides the names of Beard and Low, those of 





sions. Burney says of this song, “Guadagni, after Mrs. 
Cibber (both altos), established its reputation.” The 
Hamburg copy gives only the F and B flat version, and so 
does Smith at Buckingham Palace. 

In the chorus “ His yoke is easy,” only the last eleven 
bars are given to the chorus by Mozart. 

I have already spoken about the dots in the chorus 
“ Behold the Lamb of God.” 

According to the Dublin copy, “ He was despised ” was 
at one time transposed a fourth higher to a? (!) for 
Signora Francesina. 

The chorus “ Surely he hath borne our griefs ” again 
shows us how much more clearly Handel might have 
expressed his meaning, if dotted rests had been in use in 
his day. 

Crotch has printed the opening of “And with his 
stripes ” thus :— 


ieee aioe 


which is right. All the answers to the subject have two 
minims in the fourth bar ; this is a very important point. 
Turning to the original I find Handel first wrote two 
minims, then added a dot and filled up the loop of the 
second minim ; altering his mind a second time, he 
smeared the dot and the filling up of the loop, leaving 
them, as originally, two minims. The continuo, written 
probably last, has only the twominims. Mozart gives the 
subject properly. A glance at the photolith copy will 
show that he made several alterations at the beginning of 
the fugue. The movement, too, originally ended with a 
full close in F minor, and not on the dominant. The 
change is superb. 

The movement of the Italian duet, which was the foun- 
dation of the chorus “ All we like sheep,” opens, curiously 
enough, with the phrase of the first bar of the “ Hallelujah” 
chorus :— 
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The recitative “All they that see him” is for tenor, as 
also is all the music of the Passion, including the air 
“But thou didst not leave ;” but even Handel permitted 
sopranos to sing these pieces, for the Dublin copy has, 
ignore 
Frasi, Avolio, and Francesina, and “the Boy.” ” 

The introduction by Mozart of A natural to the first 
note in the bass in bar 20 of “ He trusted in God” has 
created some confusion. It should be A flat. Mozart 
has made the basses commence this fugue immediately 
after the chord of E flat of the preceding recitative, thus 
cutting out a bar and the chord of C minor altogether. 

In the chorus “ Lift up your heads,” Handel and Smith’s 
copies give the Bible version of the words “ Who is ¢his 
King of Glory?” “ The King” is easier, perhaps, to sing, 
but “this King” is decidedly more forcible. 

In the Dublin copy we have evidence that the bass 
version of “ Thou art gone up” (by far, I think, the best) 
was the original and not the altered one. The bass ver- 
sion is here crossed through in pencil, and “ For Guadagni” 
—with whom Handel was evidently much taken— written 
over ; then follows the alto version (page 132 in Arnold, 
which is the version in Smith’s Buckingham Palace and 
Hamburg copies) with its horrid “ divisions,” also marked 
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“For Guadagni.” This latter is again entirely in Handel’s 
handwriting, making the third original MS. in this most 
interesting copy. There is still another slightly altered 
alto setting, of which I cannot trace the original MS., in 
Arnold, and the piece has been transposed to G minor in 
the Foundling copy. This last copy, bequeathed to the 
hospital by Handel, was probably written after his death, 
and I am inclined to think no particular care was taken 
to make it in close agreement with the author's original 
intentions, but rather in harmony with the manner in 
which it happened to be performed by the singers of the 
day. 

The original version of “ How beautiful” is the G minor 
song, with a second part to the words “Their sound is 
gone out.” This second part was afterwards cut out, and 
the chorus in E flat to those words composed. This and 
the fine duet and chorus version in D minor, also a later 
composition, are in an appendix in the original MS. 
(see again the photolith copy). In the Dublin copy 
Handel writes the name of Frasi, and the Boy, and puts 
again “ For Guadagni, ex C” (sic). This slightly altered 
and impoverished version in c minor is printed in Arnold, 
page 150. The original MS. of this is apparently lost, as is 
the air version of “ Their sound is gone out” in F, which 
is alsoin the appendix of the original MS., but in Smith’s 
handwriting, with Beard’s name attached. Did Smith 
also compose it ? 

In the original MS. of the alto duet and chorus version 
of “ How beautiful,” which must have been much sung at 
one time, for Handel has written the names of Beard, Low, 
Mrs. Clive, Signora Avolio (three times), the second alto 
part seems to have been altered to suit the latter lady, 
for it is transposed nearly throughout an octave higher in 
pencil. The 29th and 30th bars of the first alto are like- 
wise put an octave above. The chorus of this piece is 
very fine; one point where the basses start the theme 
in A minor is particularly striking. It deserves to be re- 
vived.* 

The version of “Why do the nations” in Arnold, page 
161, is merely the great song ending at bar 38, with a 
short recitative tacked on. It was ridiculous to print the 
opening twice. The original MS. of this recitative is in 
the Dublin copy again. The air thus abbreviated and 
the recitative are inthe Hamburg copy. Reinhold first 
sang this fine song. Arnold, and Mozart, who worked 
probably from Arnold’s edition, have marked the chorus 
“ Let us break their bonds,” Larghetto e staccato ; Novello 
has it properly, Adlegro e staccato. 

In the 38th bar of “Thou shalt break them,” the first 
violin has in the original MS, the following :— 


and not, as in the Smith copies and the various editions, 
the following :— 


a 


Sir W. Sterndale Bennett’s copy gives it as in the original. 
These notes are written in Handel’s usual bold, clear, and 
vigorous manner,} and I incline to believe these are the 
proper notes. Beard and Low sang this song. After the 
song in the Dublin copy there is a recitative in Smith’ 

writing as a substitute for it. The first chord of this join, 





* See an +o note about the many versions of “ How beautiful,” in 
Schoelcher’s Life, p. 294. 
+ Mendelssohn, in his preface to Jsvae/, speaks of the great accuracy of 
andel’s MS, scores. 





it to the previous recitative. I do not find Handel’s MS. 
of this, nor is it in any edition I know of. This is it :-— 
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The “ Hallelujah ” chorus first began in the first violin 
part with the upper D (see the photolith copy). Handel 
altered this to the lower D, thus making the phrase identi- 
cal with the opening of an alto song “ Se pugnar non sai,” 
in // Siroe of Hasse, written about twenty years after. 
Handel and he both repeat the phrase on the dominant.* 
Mozart has been unfortunate in doubling the soprano 
passage an octave below at bar 38 from the end of this 
chorus. There are no marks of piano and forte through- 
out this piece in Handel’s MS. 

The air “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” with all 
its beauty, is overlong after so much music, and might be 
judiciously cut. Signore Avolio, Francesina, and Frasi, 
and “the Boy” sang this song. England then apparently 
had no good soprano singer. 

The two short grave choruses, “ Since by man” and 
“For as in Adam,” are generally sung by the solo quartett, 
but this ought not to prevent Mozart’s superb trombone 
parts being played Pianissimo.t The excision of his 
hautboys would be an advantage with only one voice to a 
part. 

I have already mentioned that in “The trumpet shall 
sound,” Mozart has again put in the necessary dot after 
the rest in bar 2 and other similar bars. He has also 
assigned many of the difficult trumpet passages to the 
horn, and has cut out out a good deal of the music. 
Much of the other horn parts is very valuable in this air, 
especially tle low notes of the second horn. 

The use by Mozart of two violas obbligato in the duet 
“© death” is very happy, reminding one of Bach. He 
also alters the bassi into cello solo. Arnold and others 
again print this twice, as if there were two different com- 
positions ; but, in fact, Handel, finding it long, made a 
cut of seventeen bars, beginning at bar 6, inserting at the 
end of bar 5 three quavers, thus :— 


peed | 


“Where is thy. 


to make it fit together. These three notes caused Arnold 
to imagine there were two distinct duets! The upper 
part was sung by Signora Galli and Guadagni, the under 


by Beard, Low, and (!) Francesina, of course an octave 
higher. 


“If God is for us” was to be sung by Francesina, the 


* It would be easy to point out many such coincidences not yet, perha 
brought to notice, but the following may be cited :—The first i that a tess 
song, “Te solo adoro,” in Jomelli’s Betulia Liberata, contains the germs 
of the last movement of Mozart’s Jupiter Symphony ; and that nearly all 
the, tune of the ‘‘ Marseillaise” is made use of in the opening chorus of 
Salieri’e opera of Palmira, produced at the Imperial Theatre at Vienna in 
1795- Did Boucher really compose the tune, or was it not probably some 
stock Italian opera theme running in his head, and also in that of ri? 

+ It is remarkable that Mozart has only written trombones to these short 
movements, and to the opening of the overture. 
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Boy, and also by Galli, and Guadagni (the never-failing), 
but “exc moll.” It is also crossed out entirely in the 
Dublin copy. In the 38th and 39th bars this copy has 
a trifling alteration of the accents, making it “God is for 
us,” instead of “God is for ws.” The original gives the 
following to the first violin at bar 101 :— 


aera 


e 


and the same dots two bars later, and at bar 115 this :— 


P= 

ioe 
usually printed— 

Ass e-| 

; Pastas — j 


Mozart has altered the air altogether. 

In the Dublin copy Handel made an arrangement doing 
away entirely with the “Amen” chorus, He altered the 
subject of the Larghetto thus :— 





otf enrnrertn @ 4. 
0 8 an ee. a a. oe ek ee 
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Bless-ing and honour, glory and pow’r be un- to God, be un- to 


~ @. 2 > st 
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God for ev-erandev-er. A - men, A - - men 











and at the end of the movement has put the following 
notes in pencil :— 





Handel appears to have found these two choruses, both 
in D, too long on another occasion ; for in the original 
MS. there is a cut in pencil, commencing on the last 
crotchet of the 16th bar of the movement “ Blessing 
and honour,” to the last crotchet of the 30th bar. 
This is really judicious, and to be greatly commended, for 
the bars cut out are weak. 

The performance of AJessiah now-a-days is not quite 
what it should be. When called on some years ago to 
conduct the work for the first time, I was struck with a 
certain rugged baldness in the execution, owing to the 
want of marks of expression in the orchestral and choral 
parts, though the band was composed of our best per- 
formers, who played with the same excellence they are 
accustomed to show in every concert-room. 

This want of gradation struck me the more, perhaps, as 
I had obtained it from the band of the Philharmonic 
Society, having seen that all the orchestral parts were 
accurately marked, in most cases by my own hand. 

Mozart has here and there done something to remedy 
this, especially in “ But who may abide,” but not enough, 
and the incessant fzano in the songs with the /or¢e in the 
symphonies is tiresome to a degree. We have already 
seen that Dr. Crotch has said that all these zwances were 
taught at the rehearsals.* But the AJesséah is never re- 
hearsed now, owing to its music being known literally by 
heart by almost every performer. Something is then re- 





* Burney says c do, di ndo, and lentando occur for the first 





time, as far as he is aware, in a curtain tune in Lock’s 7emfest music. 


quired to bring the performance up to the mark of the 
present day, by a marking of bowing, of gzano and forte, 
of crescendo and diminuendo, throughout ; crispness is as 
much wanting, in some places, as tenderness in others. 
Handel, no doubt, obtained variety of effect by swaying 
the forces under his command at the time, and by his use 
of the signs con rifient and senza ripienz, so constantly 
occurring in the Dublin copy. At present the solo singers 
alone attend to the expressive performance of their music 
—they studying it at home—whereas the orchestral and 
choral parts are destitute of nearly everything but notes, 
and the see-saw of Jzano and forte I speak of in the songs. 
Of course I would not for one moment have these mark- 
ings made except with sound discretion. 

Lastly, I cannot help thinking some, not all, of the éempz 
of Handel’s music are, in the aiming at some supposed clas- 
sical ideal, frequently dragged. But it should not be for- 
gotten that Handel himself had no idea of making sacred 
music dull. He had no two styles, one secular and the other 
sacred ; his operatic manner is identical with his oratorian ; 
a proof, if required, being found in his appropriating the 
music of some Italian love-duets in order to make sacred 
choruses for Messiah. With a view to some understanding, 
therefore, about the ¢empz of Messiah, 1 deem it advisable 
to give the metronome indications of two eminent old 
musicians—Horsley and Sir George Smart—who, the one 
through the Cramers,* the other through Joah Bates, 
probably have retained the right and true tradition. Sir 
George Smart, in a memorandum kindly lent me by Mr. 
Lamborn Cock, says:—“ Joah Bates, Esq., was the first 
conductor at the concerts of ancient music, then held in 
Tottenham Street; I, as a chorister-boy in the Chapel 
Royal, was appointed to turn over the leaves of the score 
for him. This gave me the opportunity of noticing the 
tzmes in which the various movements in this oratorio were 
then taken.” I have been permitted by Miss Smart’s 
courtesy to take a copy of these for this paper. It will be 
seen that they are, on the whole, the quickest of any. 
Vincent Novello’s being in the hands of nearly every one, 
it is not necessary to quote them. 

The ¢empi of Sir George Smart, marked with an 
asterisk, are brisker than any published metronome 
times I have met with. 


Sir G. Smart. HoxsLey. 
Overture—Grave ...0 00. 0 0. see ee e =6o | . ¢ =60 
Fugue... oe =116) ... < =126 
Comfort ye e380 oe =80 
Every valley o=152| ... | =88 
And the glory... . g=116] ... o =116 
Thus saith the Lord . *J =76 
But who may abide o=96 |... =88 
Prestissimo ... o =138 fo el =120 
And He shall purify : * 144 *. a= 132 
O Thou that tellest... _ &S=138  g'=126 
For behold one eo =80 | ... g§=60 
The people that walked ... o= 144) ... e=72 
For unto us ae uae ae ace e152 ‘27 a =80 
Pastoral Symphony... ww. tee vee was o=92 
Pe SS ae eae #* S=104| ... e=72 
And suddenly... 2... 22. soe eve bees es e=72 
Ghep OG i) | . g=76 
Rejoice F * J =104 | ... J =96 


* The father of J. B. Cramer and Francois Cramer was the leading violin 
in the band of the 1784 Commemoration. See Horsley’s preface about feaspi, 
also Sir Henry Bishop's preface to his edition of Handel's songs. 
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Sir. G. Smart. Horsey. 
ena g=113| ... J.=s50 
His yoke iseasy ... 1. ss. see cee BM glemtgg| ... fh=132 
Behold the Lamb ... = 88 |... | =56 
He was despised... 0... 00s use eee gh=72 |... gh 63 
ie nde eae ee as ca * N=—88 |... M72 
And with his stripes... 1. 1.  *J=96 | ... | =-88 
All we like sheep wee ave * gj =100| ... Sh=132 

Rite a mee we he Se ee 
All they that seeHim ... ... ... ... g§=80 | ... 860 
He trusted in God... ... 4. uu. ve gl =88 .g=73 
Behold and see. k,n He = 69 |... N60 
But thou didst not leave... * JS=108 xe f=104 
Lift up your heads ... . J =88 |... 2=76 
Let all the angels ... wo * Jd =92 |... | 80 
Thou art gone up ... 2 =96 @~@= 
The Lord gave the word ve ae HOT | o = 66 
How beautiful (Song in G Minor) . omi108| ... J -96 
Their sound is gone out (EP Chorus) ... @ =88 . @ =80 
Why do the nations . 2 =120| ... J =108 
Let us break ... ck . tt =104 | .., o =88 
Thou shalt break them ... a =108 | d =88 
Hallelujah ie a * S=144| ... | =66 
1 know that my Redeeme o=72 |... | =66 
Since by man... oe =60 |... J 52 
By man came also... o=92 . oi =92 
The trumpet shall sound @ =100! ... | =92 
O death ... es ave see coe Htmen@g 1... gftmngs 
Butthanks 2. ww. Hrga] ... Mad 
If God be for us a =98 = =88 
Worthy is the Lamb —— o==54 

Andante... 1. 1. Sh=116| ... h==132 

Larghetto ... ... ... 1. gl =80 |... J 69 
Amen *J =92 | e =84 








MENETRIERS, TROUBADOURS, AND MASTER. 
; SINGERS. 
(Continued from p. 35.) 
HANS SACHS, 


HANS SACHS, the only son of the honest and industrious 
shoemaker, Veit Sachs, was born on the 5th November, 
1494, in the free town of Nuremberg. His father, who en- 
joyed a local reputation as shoemaker, trought him up to 
the same business, which had besides been for two hun- 
dred years in the family. Hans was barely fourteen years 
old, when he had already mastered all the mysteries and 
intricacies of his trade, and was as perfect and clever a 
shoemaker’s assistant as any that would be found within 
the German provinces. Being of a very quick perception, 
and, moreover, endowed with unusual a he soon 
felt that he was born for something higher than merely 
making boots and shoes. From day to day the desire in- 
creased in him to try his intellectual powers in a higher 
sphere, and he actually fell into a kind of dreamy state, 
longing for the great achievements and distinctions of 
which he perpetually dreamt. He spent weary days and 
ge nights, and became utterly wretched and melan- 
-choly. Fortunately for him, he found a sympathising 


was who soon discovered the means to rescue Hans Sachs 
from the danger of becoming melancholy. Nunnenbeck 
was a thoroughly clever man, simple and modest. But 
he who thought that Nunnenbeck the weaver understood 
only how to throw about with skilful hands his shuttle on 
the loom was much mistaken; with the same ease and 
grace he knew how to steer the ship of his ideas on the 
sea of poetry, and he was well practised in letting it dance 
on the waves of rhyme and metre; in short, Nunnenbeck 
was, besides being an experienced and clever weaver, also 
a famous Master-singer, and in this art he gave advice to 
Hans Sachs, and revealed to his eager and industrious 
disciple all the beauties and charms, at the same time 
also the difficulties of poetry. And now poor Hans Sachs 
had gained the conviction that it was as a poet that he 
ought to excel and might become famous. It was impos- 
sible to find a more industrious and indefatigable pupil 
than our Hans Sachs. Every quarter of an hour which 
he could steal from the tiresome work of his trade was 
conscientiously applied to the study of singing, rhyming, 
and meditating on poetry. He was poor, therefore he 
could not entirely give up his trade. For whole nights the 
poor shoemaker sat in his lonely little garret, the four walls 
lighted but dimly by a poor lamp, trying with all possible 
energy and perseverance to master all the rules of the 
difficult, yet elevating art of poetry. It was not astonishing 
that the youth, as he gained experience and thereby also 
interest in his art, became by degrees more and more 
a careless and negligent shoemaker. Complaints about 
bad workmanship began to multiply, and at last his father 
lost his patience so completely that he expelled his son 
from his house as a useless member of his trade and of 
his family; he told his poetical son he might seek his 
bread wherever he liked, and should not return to the 
paternal roof before he had renounced for ever and com- 
pletely his verse-making. Veit Sachs’ rage was also 
shown in the most unequivocal manner to the “ tempter,” 
the honest weaver, Nunnenbeck. 

We read in the chronicles of Nuremberg that on a bright 
spring morning Hans Sachs, then sixteen years old, 
left his native town, and, with a small knapsack on his 
back, passed through the chief gate of that old Nuremberg 
which was the scene of his troubled and dreary childhood. 
But he did not allow his temper to become soured by these 
melancholy recollections ; the idea that he might still gain 
distinction and renown by the arts of poetry and song was 
incessantly before him, and it lighted his way as a brilliant 
star beckons on the solitary wanderer in the darkness of 
the night. Hans Sachs went on along the Rhine, visiting 
every town where interest was shown in the Master-singers. 
But it is an old truth that none can make a dinner of song, 
and the poor Hans had soon to look out for work to enable 
him to exist. His cheerful disposition made him a favourite 
everywhere, and being, as has been said before, an expert 
shoemaker, he found employment with but little difficulty ; 
and now, after having been sitting the whole day long on 
his stool, he dressed in the evening in his very best suit, 
and went to the meetings of the Master-singers, where he 
was soon well liked as a zealous student, afterwards es- 
teemed as a clever practical artist, and at last admired 
for his complete command over all the technical parts of 
his art. A few years passed in this manner, and Sachs 
could boast of being known now asa clever and thoroughly 
efficient Master-singer to all the most renowned and im- 
portant corporations of Germany. But, with all his clever- 
ness as a poet and singer, he still found that his old father 
was right in saying that he could not earn his bread with 
singing only. 

These reflections determined Hans Sachs to return 





friend in the weaver, Leonhard Nunnenbeck, and he it 


home to his father, to work as his assistant as before, but 
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to devote part of his time tothe noble art of song ; besides, 
he was ved gps of the — he already enjoyed, 
and imagined that his old father, in welcoming a now 
celebrated son, might be reconciled to his son’s calling, 
and that he might look forward to a happy and hearty 
welcome. After a long and fatiguing journey, Hans Sachs 
late in the evening reached his native town, Nuremberg. 
He at once ran to the well-known street in which the 
paternal house stood, and knocked vigorously at the door. 
For a long time the young man, with a heart full of ex- 
— joy, and anxiety, had to wait till he heard steps 
rom within. At last a window was opened, and an old 
woman with light in hand appeared, scolding and abusing 
the stranger at the door, and calling out, “ Who wanted 
admission to the house at such a late hour?” “ My dear 
woman,” the youth modestly answered, “is not Veit Sachs, 
the shoemaker, living in this house?” This question 
aroused still more the anger of the old woman. “ Take 
care,” shouted she, “ you good-for-nothing. Veit Sachs 
has been buried for these last two years, and neither man 
nor mouse of his family lives any more here, nor has any 
of his family any more claim on this house.” It is 
superfluous to describe the grief of poor Hans at hearing 
such sad news; deeply moved, and almost overwhelmed 
with grief, he sank on his knees before what used once to 
be his father’s house ; he covered his face with his hands, 
and his tears might have moved a stone. 

Poor Sachs! where shalt thou go now to find a night’s 
lodging or ahospitable reception? Take courage ; where 
need is greatest, help is nearest. The heart-broken Hans 
recollected his former kind and good master, Nunnenbeck. 
He directs his steps towards the house of his only paternal 
friend, and soon his arms clasp the venerable old man. 
“Remain thou with me, my dear son,” says the honest 
weaver, “and follow thy calling without fear or misgiving ; 
try to do honour to the noble art which has already 
brought thee fame and renown. Put thy trust in God; 
our Lord will take care of the future.” These kind words 
soon consoled the honest youth, and Hans Sachs lived 
now a happy life under the roof of his venerable master, 
devoting every minute to the attentive study of the art of 
singing, an art that became now more and more celebrated. 

The renown of Hans Sachs as a poet is exceedingly 
great, and his name is one of the brightest in the history 
of German poetry. Not only his lofty, really beautiful 
poems, the truthfulness of his sacred songs, and his many 
poetical odes in honour of Luther, but also his pure and 
spotless character have secured for Hans Sachs a grateful 
recollection in the hearts of German people, and his works 
may be also considered and esteemed as an important 
contribution towards the improvement of general civilisa- 
tion. Hans Sachs died in his native city, Nuremberg, 
universally respected and beloved, on the 25th January, 
1576 having reached the venerable age of —e years. 

. PAUER. 








WAGNER ON BEETHOVEN'S INSTRU- 
MENTATION. 


IN speaking of a recent performance at the Crystal Palace 
of Beethoven’s “ Choral Symphony,” we expressed surprise 
that Mr. Manns or any other conductor should attempt a 
performance of this tremendous work without the adoption 
of Wagner’s suggestions for a modification of the instru- 
mentation of certain passages which have always failed to 
realise the composer’s manifest intentions. For the benefit 
of non-German readers we have since been urged to supply 
a statement of what theseare. With the confession that 
on our first hearing a performance of the overture to Wagner’s 





Peepers! at Weimar, some years ago, we were so 
struck with its sonority, that we could not but entertain 
the desire (heretical as it may seem to some) that Wagner 
would undertake the task of re-scoring certain passages 
in Beethoven’s instrumentation ; in full conviction that the 
time is not = far distant when the adoption of Wagner’s 
suggestions will be regarded as much a sine gud non for 
a due presentation of the “Choral Symphony” as Mozart’s 
additional accompaniments to the Messiah are now; and 
with the proviso that, in consequence of the logical co- 
herence of Wagner’s literary writings, it is impossible to 
do justice to them by compression, we, nevertheless, will 
do our best to supply an epitome of the salient points put 
forth in the article before us. 

Wagner’s remarks, which are contained in an article 
entitled “Zum Vortrag der neunten Symphonie Beet- 
hoven’s,” contributed by him to the Mustkalisches Wochen- 
b/att in the early part of last year, and subsequently in- 
corporated in the ninth volume of his “ Collected Writings,” 
are put forth in no arbitrary spirit, but rather for the con- 
sideration and encouragement of conductors who think 
for themselves. Wagner calls attention to the peculiar 
condition of the orchestra of Beethoven’s day, especially in 
reference to the fact that his instrumental works were 
scored under ge the same conditions, as regarded 
the capacity of the orchestras at his command, as those of 
his predecessors Haydn and Mozart, while as musical 
conceptions they went far beyond these. Much of the 
character of Haydn’s and Mozart’s music may be put 
down to the capabilities of the orchestral combinations 
they were habituated to writing for. So adequate to 
each other are the Mozart symphony and the Mozart 
orchestra, that it may be averred that with Haydn and 
Mozart the instrumentation of their musical ideas came 
to them simultaneously with their conception. Here was 
full congruence ; the ¢«¢ti of the trumpets and drums 
(available only in the tonic), the string quartett, the wind 
instruments, in combination or alone, with the inevitable 
duet for the horns—these were the materials which formed 
not only the groundwork of the orchestra, but also decided 
the plan of their orchestral compositions. We cannot, 
therefore, but be amazed at the boldness of Beethoven's 
determination to exact from precisely the same kind 
of orchestra the most perfect performance of works 
which so far exceeded in difficulty those of his predeces- 
sors. In this regard the “ Eroica Symphony” is no less 
a miracle of orchestration than a miracle of conception. 
From this point—from the first performance of the “Eroica 
Symphony”—begin the difficulties of properly estimating 
these symphonies, as well as the obstacles to our pleasure 
in listening to them, which musicians of an earlier epoch 
never could have met with. In performance they are some- 
times wanting in distinctness of effect, because this is not 
due, as in the case of works by Haydn and Mozart, to their 
orchestral organisation, but can only be obtained through 
the virtuosity of individual executants and their conductor. 
Asan instance of this, Wagner quotes Beethoven’s original 
but favourite device of terminating a crescendo not in a 
Sorte but in a piano passage, the full effect of which, he 
maintains, can only be realised by the employment of a 
different set of instruments—a method of procedure which 
the extension of our orchestra renders easy for composers 
of the present, but which to Beethoven, with his limited 
orchestral resources, was well-nigh unattainable except 
through the skill of his players. 

The distinctness of effect aimed at, as Wagner has also 
explained in his pamphlet on conducting, consists in nothing 
else but in giving a drastic prominence tothe melody. Itis 
undeniable that when Beethoven was ry overtaken 
by deafness, he was not in a position to calculate his or- 
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chestral effects with that certainty which his compositions, 
ever increasing in their variety and grandeur of conception, 
now more than ever demanded. Unlike Haydn and 
Mozart, he came to regard the wind and strings of the 
orchestra as two equally balanced combinations, capable 
of being employed antiphonally or in conjunction—a plan 
which, with the extended capabilities of our orchestras of 
the present day, may be adopted with the best effect, but 
with his limited resources often proved illusory. By treat- 
ing the brass independently of the wood, the desired signi- 
ficance was often obtained for the latter, but the restricted 
compass and incomplete scale of the horns and trumpets 
of his time would not serve to reinforce a melody given 
out by the wood. For such a purpose the chromatic in- 
struments now in vogue alone would serve. In passages 
modulating into remote keys Beethoven was therefore 
often compelled to allow the horns and trumpets to be 
silent, or to allot to them shrill isolated sounds, alike dis- 
turbing to both melody 4nd harmony. As an instance of 
this, Wagner quotes the forte passage in the andante of 
the C minor symphony, commencing— 








Here the trumpets and drums, after being heard in their 
full force for two bars, suddenly break off and are silent 
for two bars ; again they are heard during a single bar, 
and again are compelled to silence—the result being that 
the melodious progression of the basses is obscured by 
their obtrusiveness. The remedy proposed here consists 
simply in an injunction to the trumpets and drums not to 
play too loud. 

To get rid of the unsatisfactory and disturbing effect of 
the trumpets in the first /orze in the second movement of 
the A major symphony, Wagner resorts to more stringent 
measures. Here he recommends that both trumpets 
should play the entire phrase in unison with the clarinets 
—an experiment which, he says, he has tried with perfect 
success. 

In the case of the second subject of the scherzo of the 
“ Choral Symphony,” which first appears in C and subse- 
quently in D, a more radical change in the instrumenta- 
tion is necessary in order to realise the full effect of the 
master’s intentions. Here the theme commencing— 
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is assigned to the flutes, hautboys, clarinets, and bassoons, 
against the full force of the figure for the strings in four 
octaves— 
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while the fitful employment of the brass tends rather to 
veil the prominence of the principal theme than to support 
it.’ With good right Wagner asks if there is any one who 
can say that he has ever clearly heard this theme in per- 


formance, or if he would be aware of its existence but 
from having seen it in the score or in a pianoforte arrange- 
ment. To lessen the force of the figure for the strings 
and to double the wood, is insufficient to give this dance- 
like figure its due prominence. Wagner, therefore, sug- 
gests that it should be reinforced by the horns somewhat 
as follows :— 
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and if this is not sufficient to insure its predominance 
over the strings, then the aid of the trumpet also should 
be enlisted. 

In the fanfare with which the last movement of the 
“Choral Symphony” commences, the following modifi- 
cations of the trumpet parts, which, standing thus— 





are so disturbing to the 3-4 rhythm, are suggested :— 
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The restriction which Beethoven imposed upon him- 





self of not writing for the violins above 
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will be regarded as an unnecessary one by players of 
the present day; the following phrase in the scherzo for 
the violins and violas— 





should therefore stand thus— 


as the course of the melody clearly demands. 
Similarly, the flutes should play— 
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Here and in similar passages the remedy is easy to 
prescribe ; it is often quite the reverse, especially in cases 
where Beethoven has assigned to the flute—an instrument 
which, since his time, has greatly gained in power and 
intensity—an independent part above the principal melody. 
Note the disturbing effect of the oboe and flute coming in 
above the principal melody assigned to the clarinet in 
tin aie seventh, and eighth bars of the eighth symphony 
in F). 

A more striking example is adduced in the case of 
the eight bars marked espressivo which occur towards the 
close of the first movement of the “Choral Symphony.” 
For want of space we must refer our readers to the score 
(page 19 of Breitkopf and Hartel’s edition), and ask them 
to compare what stands there with Wagner’s proposed 
emendation, which is as follows :— 
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We meet with occasional passages in which a judicious 
alteration of the marks of expression in one or more of the 
s will sometimes'be sufficient to reveal the master’s 
intentions in their integrity. The striking passage in the 
first movement of this same “ Choral” symphony (page 
13 in Breitkopf and Hirtel’s edition) — 











is followed by a twice-repeated modification of the first 
two bars, with a crescendo extending through six bars. Of 
these the first two are assigned to a portion of the wind 
instruments (zane) ; at the third bar others enter (cres- 


cendo), followed in the fifth bar by a passage for the violins 
(piu crescendo), leading to a fortissimo in the seventh bar. 
Wagner maintains that this Jiu crescendo passage for the 
violins predominates so strongly over the ascending pas- 
sage for the wind instruments by which it is accompanied, 
that goco crescendo should here be substituted for zz 
crescendo in the string parts—a nuance which, he reminds 
us, our players are but too little familiar with, and one 
which he recommends them to practise. 

Passing over one or two similar examples, adduced in 
proof that in the latter years of his life Beethoven was not 
always sure of the effects of his instrumentation, we come 
to the vocal portion of this symphony. Here Wagner 
goes less thoroughly into the matter than we should have 
anticipated, except from the fact that his chief aim in 
calling attention to the defective points in Beethoven’s in- 
strumentation seems to have been rather to stimulate others 
to find a remedy than to prescribe one himself. His re- . 
marks, however, upon the difficult passage—or cadenza, as . 
it might be termed--in B major for the four principal 
vocalists, which occurs near the end of the work, are so 
much to the point that they should not be overlooked. 
Here, as elsewhere, it is a perfect realisation of the master’s , 
intentions that he is striving for. The difficulty of ren- 
dering this extraordinary passage in a satisfactory manner 
does not consist in the height to which the soprano voice is 
taken towards the close of it, or to the skill of the contralto 
in taking the D4 strictly in tune. These are difficulties 
which a soprano in possession of a sufficiently high voice, 
and a contralto of sufficient musicianly attainments to 
keep the harmony in view, should easily overcome. The 
real difficulty lies with the tenor, which, running at the 
commencement in sixths and thirds with the alto, not only 
tends to obscure the thematic course of this, but at the 
same time isa most exacting partto sing. The intention 
of the passage becomes clearly apparent, if we regard the 
thematic course of the principal vocal parts, independently 
of those which accompany— 
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For the succession of sixths and thirds with which oe 
the score) the tenor part accompanies the alto in the 
second bar, Wagner proposes to substitute the simple 
notes of the harmony— 


ties 5 


—an amendment which, serving as it must to give the tenor 
lead its due prominence, and being easier of execution, 
will be hailed as a boon by all tenor singers attempting 
this difficult part. 

It remains, therefore, for conductors to decide whether 
it is better to continue the practice of presenting Beet- 
hoven’s works exactly as they stand, or to adopt such 
emendations as Wagner has proposed. To us the choice 
seems to be between an obstinate adherence to “the letter 








which killeth,” or a judicious adoption of “the spirit 
which giveth life.” C. A. B: 
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BACH’S “ MAGNIFICAT.” 
BY RICHARD PAYNE. 


THERE is no more healthy sign in the musical life of the 
resent age than the reaction which'is taking place in 
avour of the compositions of Sebastian Bach. One after 

another his magnificent inspirations are being unearthed 

and brought to a hearing. The Matthaus-passion, the 
qohenme faction, and the Christmas Oratorio have been 
istened to by appreciative and critical audiences, and, 
notwithstanding much that might have been thought 
tedious in the form and style of the works, they have been 
keenly enjoyed and re-demanded. In view, then, of the 
success of these great compositions, it may be well 

inquired whether the smaller productions of so vast a 

mind may not be worthy of performance, and whether our 

minor choral associations may not find in them invalu- 
able acquisitions to their libraries. Already one of them, 
now published with an English adaptation, under the 
title of “God’s time is the best,” has been put in re- 
hearsal (notwithstanding its considerable difficulties) by 
many choral societies, and cheap editions of others of 
these works are in the press. One, however, may 

sélected as being a typical example of the eminent degree 
in which these shorter compositions are suited to perform- 
ance by choral societies whose resources are not equal to 
the presentation of the colossal master-pieces of the 
composer. The work to which I refer is the “ Mag- 
nificat.” Intended originally for the service of the Church, 
this composition will nevertheless be found suited to the 
requirements of the concert-room—more so, indeed, than 
the B minor Mass, the Passions, or the Christmas Ora- 
torio. This fitness appears more, perhaps, in the form of 
the work than in other respects. ;'The great difficulty in 
the presentation of the larger compositions consists in 
the necessity for wholesale—almost ruinous—abridgment 
and excision. The length of the recitatives, and some- 
times (especially in the Christmas Oratorio) of the 
choruses, and the “ go-back-to-the-beginning”’ form used 
so frequently in the solos, have a tendency to render the 
greater works tedious to modern tastes, especially when 
transplanted to the concert-room, while their somewhat 
thin orchestration requires filling up in order to sound 
satisfactory to ears accustomed to the rich and gorgeous 
scoring of later times. Now the “ Magnificat” consists 
of a few numbers of very reasonable length, and the 
original score is quite sufficient to render its performance 
by a moderate-sized choir very effective and telling. 

Even accompanied only by the pianoforte adaptation, 
the cantata will well repay the work necessary for its 
production. This will, I think, be abundantly evident in 
the short analysis of the work which I propose to lay 

before the reader. 

The first movement, “ Magnificat anima mea Domi- 
num,” is scored for the strings, organ, three trumpets, 
drums, two “ flauti traversi,’ and two oboes, the chorus 
consisting (as is the case throughout the work) of five 
voices. After a jubilant opening for the orchestra, in 
which the principal mofivi of the chorus are set forth, 
the voices enter, unaided by the instruments, which, how- 
ever, after two bars, deliver a short reminiscence of the 
opening symphony. From this point to the end of the 
movement voices and instruments are employed ap- 
parently with the one object of giving the effect of 
triumphant rejoicing. One point, however, must not be 
overlooked, which can hardly, I think, have been uninten- 
tional on the part of the composer. This is the holding 
note for the first soprano part on the first entrance of the 
word “ Dominum,” in the midst of the restless hurrying 
of quavers and semiquavers in the other parts. Whether 





intended or not, the effect is certainly to givé a sudden 
appearance of solemnity to the otherwise almost secular 
joy of the music. No. 2 is a rather florid solo for the 
second soprano, to the words, “ Et exultavit spiritus meus 
in Deo Salutari meo,” accompanied only by strings and 
organ. The spirit of the words is admirably reflected in this 
“exultant” song. The solo that follows for first soprano— 
“ Quia respexit ”—is of a totally different character, with 
a most pathetic obbligato for the obsolete “ oboe d’amore.’ 
It is in B minor (a key, by the way, of which Bach appears 
specially fond, and in which are set some of his finest 
inspirations), and it is written in the true form of the 
minor scale—viz., with the augmented second (both ascend- 
ing and descending) between the sixth and seventh notes 
of the scale. The “poignant” effect of these repeated 
augmented seconds is extremely beautiful. A splendid 
point is made at the end of this air, where, as the solo 
voice finishes, “‘ beatam me dicent,” the chorus burst forth 
with the completion of the sentence, “omnes genera- 
tiones,” in a most dramatic fugal movement of short 
duration. This has a wonderfully telling stretto, leading 
to a grand pause on the dominant seventh, just before its 
close, which cannot but arrest attention. A stately bass 
air, “ Quia fecit,” is succeeded by a beautiful duet for alto 
and tenor, “ Et misericordia.” Mendelssohn often spoke 
of his indebtedness to Bach, and this duet is an example 
of how much there was in common between the masters, 
and of the manner in which Bach, as is often. noticed, 
anticipated his successors. This is especially observable 
in the last two bars assigned to the voices. The accom- 
paniments are for strings (muted) and organ, the violin 
parts being doubled by “flauti traversi.” Next we have 
the most dramatic number in the work—a chorus, “ Fecit 
potentiam.” A florid bravura subject is given out by the 
tenors (imitated by the other parts subsequently), the 
words “fecit potentiam” being reiterated by the other 
voices in what I may almost call a “sledge-hammer 
style.” The “scattering of the proud” is well expressed, 
the discord on the final word “ superbos,” and the sudden 
interruption of the music thereat, followed by the closing 
bars adagio, at “mente cordis sui,” combining to give an 
effect, the grandeur of which is not often exceeded in the 
whole range of choral music. There is, however, no 
disguising the fact that this movement will tax the choir 
to the utmost ; but the difficulties are such as only require 
hard work on the part of the voices. The bravura tenor 
air, “ Deposuit potentes” (in which the vigorous effect of 
all the violins playing throughout in unison should not be 
overlooked), will probably take rank with such pieces 
of declamation as “Thou shalt break them,” in the 
repertoires of ¢enori robusti, A melodious contralto air, 
“ Esurientes,” and a short chorus for female voices, “ Sus- 
cepit Israel,” lead to the fine series of choruses which 
conclude the work. These consist of a fugal opening, 
* Sicut locutus est,” a wonderful setting of the “ Gloria 
Patri” (in which the extraordinary treatment of the first 
word will require most careful singing to keep on the 
right side of the line between the sublime and the 
ridiculous), and a finale on the words “ Sicut erat,” 
built on the subjects of the first chorus in the cantata. 

I do not wish to conceal the fact that the work is in 
many respects difficult ; but a choir will benefit far more 
by practising such music as this, where each part is a 
melody, than by working at choruses (of the pattern now 
so prevalent) in which the notes of the inner parts are 
thrust in anyhow, so long as the desired harmonies are 
heard, ‘and without reference to the melodies being 
smooth and vocal. 

It is no doubt difficult to overcome the prejudices ot 
modern taste against thoroughly classical music, and 
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there will always be those who at the mention of Bach 
will stop their ears, and “have none of him.” But 
“ magna est veritas, et pravalebit,” and the truth of such 
true music as the work under notice must sooner or later 
be recognised. If in any way these few remarks tend to 
advance this end, I shall feel that they have not been 


- written in vain, 


Foreign Correspondence. 


—>— 
MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
LEIPZIG, March, 1874. 


WINTER is coming to a close, and we begin to feel the 


first symptoms of satiety naturally arising from a six- 
months’ busy and fertile season. The imperfection of our 
human nature allows us to enjoy but for a period, after 
which our relish gives way, and we require rest. This 
applies not merely to physical pleasure, but also to all 
mental enjoyment. Any one who has earnestly employed 
his mental faculties on a subject will have found that the 
more attentively he has exerted his reasoning powers, the 
sooner he has felt the necessity of repose. In this manner 
it is explicable why amateurs and dilettanti frequent operas 
and concerts with astonishing perseverance, whilst for the 
professional musician such constant visiting would be im- 
ssible. Without taking into account that the latter exerts 
is mental powers to a much greater extent, another fact 
must be taken into consideration. This is the variety of im- 
pressions we receive from different works of art, the first of 
them often being so great and important as to prevent any 
subsequent one from taking its place. Weat least should 
not be able to enjoy two works of quite different characters 
on two successive days ; for instance, the Passion of St. 
Matthew and Figaro. On no account, however, can we 
hide from ourselves that, with a weakened power of enjoy- 
ment, our judgment must be a very different one, and that 
it acts in an inverse ratio to the power of enjoyment. 
Perhaps this was not without influence on our critique of 
the musical novelties which were performed at the last 
concerts. We were conscious of our mental repletion, 
and used every effort to modify it for the time. 

At the last three Gewandhaus concerts we heard only 
three novelties : Robert Volkmann’s overture, Richard LIT, 
for the second time ; a violin concerto, by Albert Dietrich ; 
and a concert-scene, “ Marfa,” for soprano, by Hiller. We 
must say at once that the performance of these three 
pieces was in every way successful, and that our judgment 
could not be darkened on this point. But we cannot 
speak with approval of the works themselves, The least 
unsatisfactory was the effect of Dietrich’s violin concerto, 
famously played by Concertmeister Lauterbach, of Dresden. 
But also in this the gap between the attempted and the 
attained is still so considerable that quiet enjoyment is 
not to be realised. It is always very hazardous when an 
author wishes to surpass himself, and puts on a cothurnus 
which does not naturally fit him. It never gets beyond 
preparing for the spring, but the leap does not take place, 
and the work never forms a united whole. True talent 
has, in common with genius, the quality of simplicity ; it 
just gives its spiritual individuality, and only aims at re- 
flecting itself in its works. For this reason we owe a number 
of interesting works, which are capable of living, to the in- 
genious efforts of smaller talents in times whena conspicuous 
production was not possible, because a new phase of de- 
velopment had not yet arrived. Herein lie also the raisons 
@’étre of the epigons of art. Wealmost become convinced 


that we are in the middle of such an intermediate period. 
After the giant-like development of musical art of the 
century of Bach, Handel, Mozart, and Beethoven, we can 
see in the greatest masters of the present day but planets 
revolving around those suns, from which they receive their 
light. As long as our present epigons move in their pre- 
scribed spheres, they will produce good and useful wo 

but as soon as they leave them their on weg are un- 
natural and abnormal. In this way Hiller has, at a time 
when he unconsciously wrote in the style and spirit of 
Mendelssohn, produced many interesting and agreeable 
works. His vocal scene from “ Marfa” does, however, 
not belong to this class. In “Marfa” we find but an 
empty pathos and an extreme endeavour to give some- 
thing in a different manner from that which Hiller has 
often expressed in former works with taste and fine feeling. 
In spite of Mme. Peschka-Leutner’s excellent rendering, 
we found the composition of Schiller’s monologue, “ De- 
metrius,” hollow, bombastic, and tedious. 

Two or three years ago we heard Volkmann’s overtures 
with interest, and looked forward to their repetition with 
eager anticipation. In spite of attractive details we felt 
no sympathy for the works as a whole. This impression 
has been considerably strengthened to-day, and with regret 
we must say that the overture appeared to us repulsive. 

The other events of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth Gewandhaus concerts do not need any further notice. 
Lachner’s second suite (conducted by the composer), 
Beethoven’s third and eighth symphonies, Cherubini’s 
overture to Faniska, and Spohr’s Fessonda overture were 
capitally played. Of the solo performances we will only 
mention those of Mme. Schimon-Regan. They were the 
air, “ Mio caro bene,” from Handel’s Rodelinda, with an 
orchestral accompaniment by Robert Franz; the Schu- 
bert songs, “Der Schiffer” and “An die Nachtigall;” the 
three first songs from Schumann’s “ Dichterliebe,” to which 
Mme. Regan added, after a clamorous demand, “ Das 
Marienwiirmchen,” from Schumann’s “ Kinder-lieder.” 
We have sufficiently expressed our opinions in one of our 
earlier letters, on an occasion which the Ullman concert 
offered, about the wondrously charming style of singing 
in which, Mme. Regan excels. To-day also we must 
pronounce words of the deepest acknowledgment. It is 
long since we heard any singer who pleased us so much 
as Mme. Regan, and we hope to see this lady very often 
in our concert-rooms. 

Herr Stockhausen, in conjunction with Herr Julius 
Roentgen, jun., the son of the concert-master of our town, 
gave a very interesting concert in the Gewandhaus. Its 
chief features were Beethoven’s “Liederkreis an die 
entfernte Geliebte,” and a few very pretty piano duets, 
composed by Herr Roentgen. 

At last a novelty of some importance has been produced 
at the Opera House, namely, Richard Wagner’s Meister- 
singer, partly with a new cast. We can on the whole 
express our approval of the performance of the 4th of 
March. Two parts found new representatives—Walter 
von Stolzing in our young lyric tenor, Herr Ernst, who 
did his best to overcome in an artistic manner the diffi- 
culty of his task ; Magdalene’s part was also well sustained 
by Mile. Steinhauser. The chief and most brilliant fea- 
ture of the performance was, as before, Herr Gura’s Hans 
Sachs. The choruses were wretched. 

On the 6th of March the Riedel’sche Verein executed 
Bach’s High Mass in B minor, in St. Thomas’s Church. 
Concerning the work itself it seems impossible to say 
anything new. Words would not suffice to convey even 
approximately an idea of the wonderful treasures contained 
in this sublime masterpiece. We can only draw the 





attention of all those wko wish to enjoy this treasure to 
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the fact that a devout, affectionate, and continuous study 
of the full score ought to precede the hearing, before all 
the rich, grand, and impressive beauties of this composi- 
tion will Se fully appreciated. The only other possible 
way is to hear the work frequently performed at very 
brief intervals. In thisrespect the Leipzig public are hap- 
pily situated. Hauptmann took advantage of the regular 
Sunday church-music to introduce some of the move- 
ments from the High Mass. The Riedel’sche Verein 
performed the whole work for the first time in the year 
1859, so that this great and most important of German 
church compositions has not remained unknown to the 
public at large in Leipzig. The recent performance gave 
us the work almost in its entirety. Only the second Kyrie, 
the soprano air, “ Laudamus te,” and the double chorus 
(for eight voices), “ Osanna,” were omitted. We must 
bestowfgreat praise on the performance of the choruses 
by the Riedel’sche Verein. Of the solo singers we would 
mention the superior execution of Mlle. Amalie Kling, 
from Schwalbach. 





MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
VIENNA, March 12, 1874. 


EVERY day another concert, every evening an opera in 
two theatres, and every third evening another opera in a 
third theatre—that’s our season. What an immense 
consumption of music in so short a time! Even by 
noticing only the best, there remains enough to fill my 
columns reserved in your RECORD. I am glad to be able 
to begin this time with an interesting novelty, a Mass by 
Schubert, of which the Kyrie and Credo were performed 
for the first time in the extra concert of the Musikverein. 
These movements are written in the right religious feeling. 
Schubert took particular care in composing this work, as 
the manuscript is not only filled with corrections, but 
shows also by the date, 1819 to 1822, how long, contrary 
to his custom, he was occupied in offering a worthy sacri- 
fice to the Church. The Mass will be printed and pub- 
lished by Schreiber (formerly Spina) in Vienna, and will 
certainly meet the wishes of thousands of Schubert’s 
admirers. Kyrie and Credo, as also the whole music to 
Schumann’s anfred—the connecting verses spoken by 
Herr Lewinsky, from the Burgtheater—were well executed 
under the conductorship of Brahms. As yearly, the pro- 
fessors of the Conservatoire (forty-three in number) gave 
a concert to the benefit of their Pensions-fond. The most 
interesting point was the appearance of Brahms, who 
performed variations of his own composition, a fuga by 
Bach, and some pieces by Scarlatti. Brahms and Frau 
Wilt, who sang again the difficult air from Mozart’s 
Davidde Penitente, were honoured with enthusiastic 
applause. The professors, Director Hellmesberger as 
violinist at their head, performed Beethoven’s septetto. 
The Philharmonic gave their last concert but one, which 
was less interesting than usual. Only Herr Lauterbach, 
from Dresden, who performed Spohr’s concerto, No. 8 
(Gesangscene) with his well-known rich and insinuating 
tone, had much applause. Three parts from Berlioz’s 
Romeo and Fuliet, well as they were executed, could not 
ey gets the former effect ; and even the difficult Fee Mad 

ad already lost its power to excite. There follow three 
concerts for chorus of a very different kind. First, the 
Singakademie, which performed as a novelty a lyric inter- 
mezzo of five choruses for female voices, called “ Maitag.” 
As we are burdened with so many sentimental ‘ Oh’s ” 
and “ Ah’s,” it is quite a boon to meet for a change a com- 
position of such a fresh and natural character as that of 





“ May-day.” Mendelssohn’s “ Lauda Sion” proved again 
that the psalms of that intelligent composer will outlive 
the greater part of his numerous works. Another Verein, 
for male voices, the Schubertbund, performed at its concert 
among other compositions, a work of a larger scale, an 
somewhat of a pretentious character, by W. Tschirch. 
“ Eine Nacht auf dem Meere,” though a prize composition, 
will scarcely live to see another century. The description 
of a storm is so natural, that the better part ofa less nervous 
audience will do best not to wait for its finale, but leave 
the room as soon as the sailors begin to take in the sails. 
Again, a Verein for male voices, the Academische Gesang- 
verein, gave a great concert for the benefit of the Bayreuth- 
Wagner enterprise. Here, and in the before-named con- 
cert, the orchestra of the Hofoper was the chief element 
of the production. That time we heard the overture to 
Euryanthe ; Liszt’s Tasso; an air from Gluck’s Elena e 
Paride, sung by Frau Dustmann; the great chorus, 
“ Liebesmahl der Apostel,” by Wagner ; and two numbers, 
Vorspiel and Liebestod, from 77ristan und Isolde, the 
Liebestod sung likewise by Frau Dustmann. On the 
whole the concert had its merit ; but, on the other side, no 
one can be blamed who was not enraptured, the song of 
the worthy apostles being rude and not in tune, and the 
Liebestod wanting the stage. Nevertheless the applause 
was enormous, as is always the case under any circum- 
stances in certain circles. In the fourth quartett soirée of 
Hellmesberger we heard a piano quartett by C. Gramann, 
a respectable though little original work ; a trio for stringed 
instruments, in C minor, by Beethoven, and the quintett 
by Schubert were performed with much care. Another 
soirée for chamber-music, piano trios, deserves much 
praise for the programme and its execution. The part- 
ners of Professor Door (piano) are Emanuel Wirth, 
concert-meister from Rotterdam, and the famous virtuoso, 
D. Popper. The performance of Herr Wirth unites many 
good qualities of a violinist; Popper’s merits are at least 
equivalent to those of your excellent Signor Piatti. Among 
the many novelties on the three evenings was also a 
sonata for piano and cello, Op. 38, by Brahms—an ex- 
quisitely fine composition, which enraptured the hearers, 
particularly the minuetto, which was re-demanded. The 
Kammersangerin, Frl, Helene Magnus, and the pianist, 
Herr Epstein, both in much favour in Vienna, gave a 
concert which drew together a most elegant audience. 
There was performed the quintett in £ flat major for piano 
and wind instruments by Mozart, the sonata in E flat 
major by Schubert, and variations on a theme by Righini, 
an early composition by Beethoven. The songs by Schu- 
bert, particularly the “ Alinde,” Chopin, three romances 
from Magelone by Brahms, and a Wiegenlied by Taubert 
could find no better interpreter, and deserved the loud 
applause they received. 

The Theater an der Wien is now the Eldorado for 
Italians: one evening the famous dramatic actor, Signor 
Rossi ; another evening’ the Patti company, both filling 
the house to the last seat. Signora Patti, in Za Traviata 
and Zyrovatore, created the never-failing enthusiasm ; 
Signori Nicolini and Cotogni shared in the applause, as 
likewise Signora Scalchi, Signor Arditi being the clever 
conductor. As Signor Zucchini is also engaged, we shall 
hear this time also Don Pasquale, Linda, and Barbiere. 
The company will stay here till the month of May. 

The Comic Opera, scarcely two months old, has already 
changed its director. Herr Albin Swoboda and his wife 
the singer have left the theatre, and the command is for 
the present ad interim in the hands of the first secretary. 
Many changes in the singers will follow. The last operas 
have been Weisse Dame, Martha, and Domino Noir. 
The performances are for the most part attractive, 
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though not first-rate. The new tenor, Herr Lederer, from 
Darmstadt, did not fulfil what fame had predicted. As 
George Brown and Lyonel he showed a versatile actor, 
but the voice was but too little sympathetic. Another 
tenor, Herr Stolzenberg, from Carlsruhe, performed 
Lyonel ; though he wants also the charm of a really tight 
voice, he has a good method, acts well, and has dramatic 
feeling. Jartha was in every respect one of the best 
representations, regarding the secondary singers, the 
mise-en-scene, orchestra, and chorus. In spite of the 
troubles which never fail to an opening operatic enter- 
prise, it is to be hoped that the Comic Opera will overcome 
its difficulties, and prosper in every direction. 

The Hofoper has at length produced the brilliant Nord- 
stern (“L’Etoile du Nord”). The mise-en-scdne is one of 
the most splendid ever seen in Vienna. Of the performers, 
Herr Beckas Michaeloff is to be named first—a singer of 
great dramatic power; Fri. Tagliana (Catharina) acts 
well, but her voice cannot fill the large house. The other 
roles were represented by Frau Koch, Frl. Dillner and 
Siegstadt, Herren Miiller and Mayerhofer (Danilowitz 
and Gritzenko). Next month we are promised Aida. 
Herr Sucher, whom I mentioned last month, has really 
become third Kapellmeister of the Hofoper. The operas 
performed since the 12th of February have been :—Lohen- 
grin, Fiidin, Dom Sebastian (twice), Zauberflote, Oberon, 
Fliegende Hollinder, Hugenotten, Tell, Norma, Trouba- 
dour, Tannhduser, Faust, Prophet, Maskenball, Robert, 
Fidelio, Romeo, Favoritin, Freischiitz, Nordstern (twice). 


Correspondence, 


—- o— 
“THE MILLER AND HIS MAN.” 
To the Editor of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 


S1r,—You very kindly in your February Number gave a favourable 
notice of the above little work, but in trying to fix the responsibility 
for the respective numbers of the same, as regards the two com- 
posers, you undertook a task which is scarcely fair towards either 
of them. As they have not chosen to indicate their individual 
portions, I may add that in the attempt you made your conclusions 
were not quite correct.—I enclose my card, and remain yours 
obediently, ONE OF THE COMPOSERS. 








Rebiclvs. 


—~— 


Octett, for Flute, Oboe, two Clarinets, two Horns, and two Bassoons. 
By FRANZ LACHNER. Op. 156. Leipzig: Fr. Kistner. 


THE composer of the present work ranks among our musical 
veterans, being now in his seventieth year. Few living writers have 
been more industrious than he ; and the complete list of his works 
comprises no less than eight symphonies, six suites for orchestra, 
several operas and cantatas, and a yery large number of chamber 
compositions, both vocal and instrumental. One of the most im- 
portant of his recent works—his Regué‘em—was reviewed in these 
columns at the time of'‘itsappearance. In his general style, Lachner 
shows little or no affinity with the ‘‘ New German” school of music, 
of which Schumann may be considered the founder. His models 
are rather Mozart and Beethoven, whom he resembles in the clear- 
ness of his forms, the mastery of thematic treatment, and the flow 
of his melodies. He is not, however, a mere imitator; he has 
abundance of invention ; but his style is founded on that of the 
composers we have named, in the same way as that of Gade, for 
example, is founded on Mendelssohn, or that of Brahms and Raff 
on Schumann. 

In the octett now lying before us, we find all the distinctive 
characteristics of Lachner’s music, though with perhaps hardly so 
much freshness of idea as will be met with in many of his other 
works, The themes are melodious, if not particularly novel, and 
their treatment shows a thoroughly practised hand. . Not a trace of 
crudeness or unfinished workmanship is to be found throughout ; 








indeed in this respect the composer may compare with Mendelssohn, 
Of the four movements of which the work consists, the second 
(adagio) is certainly the best ; it is full of grace and beauty, and 
might be described as a sort of modernisation of Mozart, Some of 
the sequences, indeed, recall in places the slow movement of the 
WL gc * symphony. Next in interest comes the opening adlegro, 
of no special novelty, it is true, in its leading themes, but treated 
with much skill, and pleasing alike to read orto hear. The third 
and fourth movements are less striking, the subjects of the finale 
being somewhat commonplace. The combinations of the various 
wind instruments show an intimate knowledge of orchestral effect, 
and are at times exceedingly felicitous. On the whole this octett can 
be pronounced a good sterling piece of work, though not one of 
the compositions by which Lachner’s name is most likely to be re- 
membered hereafter. 





Overture to the Drama ‘' Ein Abenteuer Hiindel's.” Composed by 
CARL REINECKE. Op. 104. Full Score. Leipzig: Fr. Kistner. 


Ein Abenteuer Hiindel’s is described on the title-page of this 
score as a ‘‘Singspiel""—that is, a play with incidental music. It 
bears as a second title, ‘‘The Power of Song.” What its subject 
may be we are unable to say, but we are disposed to hazard a con- 
jecture that it has something to do with the apocryphal legend of 
the ‘‘ Harmonious Blacksmith,” since fragments of that melody (of 
which, by the way, it is at least doubtful whether Handel was the 
composer) form an important feature of the overture. Herr Reinecke, 
who, as our readers will doubtless remember, is the conductor of the 
celebrated Gewandhaus concerts at Leipzig, is, as a composer, more 
distinguished by skilful workmanship than by freshness of imagination. 
Many of his works, while undoubtedly clever, are not free from a 
suspicion of dryness. This, however, can hardly be said of the 
present piece. It consists of two movements—an introduction 
(Zento) in D minor, of no particular interest, but well scored for 
the band, in the course of which some snatches of the melody above 
referred to are introduced, and a very effective and vigorous adlegro, 
in D major, the animation of which is well sustained, and in which 
our old acquaintance the ‘‘ Blacksmith” turns up again, first in the 
developments of the second part of the movement, and finally as a 
coda to bring the whole work to a brilliant conclusion. The over- 
ture is good enough to deserve the attention of conductors in search 
of novelty. 





Sinfonievon FRANZ SCHUBERT. Nach Op. 140. Instrumentirt von 

JosEPH JOACHIM. Partitur. Wien: Fr. Schreiber. 
Few pianists who are familiar with Schubert's works will need to 
be reminded tha this Op. 140 is the great duet-sonata in C major, 
dedicated to Mile. Clara Wieck (now Mme. Schumann). Of all 
the composer's pianoforte pieces this is undoubtedly the most sym- 
phonic in form ; indeed, excepting in the finale, there is hardly a 
pianoforte passage to be found throughout. The whole design of 
the music is so thoroughly orchestral, that even when playing it in 
its original form it sounds like an arrangement. We seem to hear 
the violoncellos in one passage; in another we are irresistibly 
reminded of the contrasts of the stringed and wind band ; in short, 
the whole work is a symphony for the piano rather than a sonata. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that it should have occurred to Herr 
Joachim to score it for full orchestra. The arrangement was made 
several years ago, but it has only just been published. It is impos- 
sible in such a notice as the present to enter into any details of the 
orchestration; but it may be briefly said that, as all who know 
Joachim would expect, the work has been done in the most reverent 
and conscientious manner. We can give no higher praise than to 
say that the score might have been written by Schubert himself. 
The instrumentation, especially in the treatment of the brass, re- 
minds us of the great symphony in C; and we cannot point toa 
single passage and say, ‘‘Schubert would never have scored it in 
this manner.” Of the four movements the first and second are the 
most effective in their new shape. This was only to have been 
expected, for the scherzo in its original form is hardly in its author's 
happiest vein, and the finale contains many passages which, though 
they can hardly be called unorchestral, are more fitted for the piano 
than for stringed instruments. ‘The work in its present arrangement 
is well worthy of performance, and an opportunity of hearing it 
would be heartily welcome. 





Erndte-Cantate, (The Festival of Peace). English words by HAMP- 
DON NAPIER; composed by C. M, VON WEBER. Op. 58. 
Vocal Score. Berlin: Schlesinger. 

WE heartily welcome an English version of Weber's great ‘‘ Jubilee 

Cantata,” for such is in truth the present work, though no mention 
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of the fact is made on the title-page. Our readers will remember 
that a detailed analysis of the cantata, by Mr. Prout, appeared in 
last year's MUSICAL RECORD ; and it was mentioned that a second 
text by Wendt had been adapted to the music, the original 
words being unsuited for any but the occasion for which they 
were written. The present English version is that which Mr. Napier 
fitted to the music for the performance under the composer's 
own direction during his visit to England in 1826, the only per- 
formance in this country which the work has yet received. Mr. 
Napier’'s verses are passably good—somewhat commonplace, 
but flowing smoothly pene § and “4 suited to the music. 
They contain several references to the ‘‘King” of a highly com- 
plimentary, not to say adulatory character, especially if it is 
remembered that the ruling monarch at the time they were written 
was George IV. 

The present edition of the vocal score is not a new one, being 
printed evidently from the old plates. The pianoforte arrangement 
is, on the authority of Jiihns, by the composer himself, and the 
English words have been inserted above the German text. We 
strongly suspect that this work has been done by a German engraver 
who knew nothing at all of the English language ; for it is full of 
the most absurd mistakes, such as ‘‘sill’st” for ‘‘sitt’st,” ‘‘ splen- 
dious” for “ splendour,” ‘‘loweliest” for ‘‘ loveliest,” ‘‘fare’’ for 
‘*far,” and ‘“‘bave” for ‘‘leave.” Happily the corrections are 
in all cases so obvious that the usefulness of the work is not 
impaired. 

Of the music itself we have not space to speak here, but must 
refer our readers to the articles above referred to, simply repeating 
emphatically the opinion there expressed, that the present is one of 
Weber’s finest and most characteristic compositions. As it is now 
for the first time available for concert performance in this country— 
the separate chorus parts as well as the vocal score being provided 
with English words—we call the attention of conductors of choral 
societies to it, asa valuable addition to their repertoires, and one, 
too, which is certain to be popular ; and we hope ere long to have 
the pleasure of chronicling the fact of its production. 


The History of the Pianoforte. With an Account of Ancient Music 
and Musical Instruments. By EDGAR BRINSMEAD. London: 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin. 


Tuis elegant and neatly got-up little volume contains, within the 
compass of some eighty pages, a very large amount of curious infor- 
mation. Those who desire to know something of the process by 
which the modern piano has gradually developed from the harpsi- 
chord, clavichord, and other of its predecessors, and who have not 
the time to consult such a work as Dr. Rimbault’s ‘‘ History of the 
Pianoforte,” will here find quite sufficient for their requirements. 
Commencing with a necessarily brief and somewhat superficial 
sketch of the history of music, Mr. Brinsmead next gives a chapter 
on the musical instruments of the ancients, which is rendered more 
interesting by various plates, drawn from authentic sources. Then 
follows an account of the first instruments with the pianoforte key- 
board—the clavicytherium, clavichord, virginal, spinet, harpsichord, 
&c. The distinction between these various instruments is clearly 
explained, and we next find chapters on the invention and progress 
of the pianoforte, detailing the gradual improvements introduced 
from time to time. An outline of the construction of the instrument 
is then given; and the last chapter contains ‘‘ Useful hints upon 
selecting, and practical directions for tuning pianos, and repairing 
small defects.” This portion of the book is peculiarly excellent, 
and will be especially serviceable to those who live in places where 
a tuner is not always obtainable at a short notice. A very interest- 
ing appendix to the book gives a chronological list of all the inven- 
tions patented between the years 1693 and 1862. We can cordially 
recommend this little work, as being not only full of information, 
but written in a thoroughly readable style, 


Music in Play, and Music in Earnest, By A, ORLANDO STEED. 
Reeves & Turner. 


Tuis little phlet is the reprint of a lecture delivered by Mr. 
Steed, a professor of music, as appears from the title-page, at the 
little town of Long Melford, in Suffolk. The distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of the lecture is its plain practical common-sense. 
Especially good are the closing remarks on music as a branch 
CPT os ts tad Cink tin ened nites at Sate 

It is to 0 tha people of Su , where the 
lecture was delivered, have A om Mr. Steed’s pamee to heart. 
There is, of course, little absolute novelty in them, but the lecturer 
has said what he had to say simply, clearly, and effectively. 





SHEET MUSIC. 
v VOCAL. 

A Wish, Tears of Childhood, Stars of the Summer Night, The 
Sea hath its Pearls, and To Blossoms, by BERTHOLD TOURS 
(Novello, Ewer, & Co.), though not all of equal interest, all display 
the same general characteristics—sound musical knowledge, and 
correct taste in the setting of the words. Of the five songs named, 
we like the first three best, and the last one the least. They are all, 
mee superior to the common-place effusions so frequently to be 
met with. 


Dost thou remember? and Under the Violets, Songs, by A. ORLANDO 
STEED (London: E. C. Boosey) ; and Why so shy ?by the same (C. J. 
Klitz), are three well-written and pleasing little songs, which, how- 
ever, are far s by three others by the same composer— 
Heigh-ho! The Night Bird, and Before Sunset (Stanley Lucas, 
Weber, & Co.). ese last are thoroughly original and very 
charming, and we can recommend them most heartily. 


Love wakes and weeps, by FREDERICK CLay (Cramer & Co.), is 
- very graceful and pleasing little song, which will suit amateur 
ritones, 


Forosetta, Tempo di Tarantella, di Luict ArpitT1 (Cramer & 
Co.), is one of those light and sparkling dance-tunes which Signor 
Arditi knows so well how to write. Ifwell sung it is likely to equal 
in popularity other similar pieces from the same pen. 


A ~wtey § Dream, and Remembrance, Songs, by CARLI ZOELLER 
(Augener & Co.), are in the modern German “ Lied” style. They 
are correctly harmonised, and the melodies are flowing, though not 
especially pleasing. 

The Anchor, and Love the Winner, by JOSEPH P. KNIGHT 
(London: W. Morley), are two songs by the composer of the old 
favourite, ‘‘She wore a wreath of roses.” Both are pleasing, but 
we prefer the first as the more spirited. 


The Songs of Wales, edited by JOHN THOMAS, Part 9 (Cramer & 
Co.). We have already spoken of some of the earlier Numbers of 
this publication, which is now approaching completion. It is only 
necessary to add that the present Number is, both in the variety 
and — of its contents, fully equal to those which have pre- 

it. 

Te Deum, by ALFRED J. DyE (Novello, Ewer, & Co.), isa simple 
Setting, quite within the reach of ordinary church choirs. The adop- 
tion of triple in the place of the more usual common time gives a 
certain freshness to the music, which would have been increased if 
Mr. Dye had introduced some variations, or at least modifications, of 
tempo in the course of the work. 


Stricken hearts once more are turning, Hymn for the Holy Week, 
Music by W. W. RINGROSE (Novello, Ewer, & Co.), if not very new, 
is at least good and effective. Novelty, as we have often had occa- 
sion to remark, can hardly be looked for in a hymn-tune. 


PIANO MUSIC, 


A collection of excellent pieces by BERTHOLD Tours (Novello, 
Ewer, & Co.) must be more briefly noticed than their merits demand. 
First comes Wétches’ Dance, a very pleasing little caprice for 
moderately advanced players; Ephemeren, caprice-é6tude, is quaint 
and original, and thoroughly good besides; Deux Esguisses en 
JSorme de Danse, are in reality two waltzes ; they are well written, 
but, we think, less attractive than some of Mr. Tours’s other pieces. 
Sonatina, consisting of.a scherzo, romance, and march, is a 
capital little’piece for yoting players. Lastly, we have a Fuvenile 
Album, for four hands, designed to be pares by the master and 
pupil. Here, following the excellent example set in Messrs. Lebert 
& Stark’s ‘‘ Piano School,” Mr. Tours has kept the 7#mo part mostly 
within the compass of five notes. The eight numbers of which the 
work consists are all interesting both to play and to listen to, and 
the ‘‘ Album ” can be heartily recommended to teachers. 

Beethoven's Sonata quasi Fantasia, in C sharp minor, edited 
and fingered by HANS von BULOW (Munich : Jos. Aibl), is a most 
valuable addition to the collection of Beethoven's pianoforte wor!s 
by Dr. Biilow, included in the ‘‘ Cotta” edition of the classics, 

editor's notes on the performance of the well-known .“‘ Moon- 
light Sonata" fully equal in merit those to which attention has 
already been called in these columns. Every remark is of weight, 
and deserves to be carefully studied. We hope Dr. Biilow will edit 
the remainder of the sonatas in the same manner. 


Freischiitz and Sonnambula, two Fantasias, by JOACHIM RAFF 
(Augener & Co.), are very different from the ordinary operatic 
pot-pourri. They are two exceedingly clever and thoroughly 
artistic pieces, requiring expert players to do justice to them, but 
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most eftective when properly played. It is particularly interesting 
to observe the contrast of Tle of the two nana Rong The 
‘* Freischiitz” is in Raff's ordinary manner, while in the ‘‘ Sonnam- 
bula” he has no doubt intentionally adopted an Italian tone. The 
latter piece is therefore, as might be anticipated, the easier of the 
two. 


Chant d Amour, Berceuse, by CHARLES GARDNER (Stanley 
Lucas, Weber, & Co.,), is an elegant little drawing-room piece ; as 
also is the same writer's Deuxiéme Impromptu (Lamborn Cock), 
the latter being the more amply developed of the two. 


Caprice on Russian Airs, and Russian Hymn, Transcription, 
by WILHELM KUHE (Augener & Co.), are reprints of two effective 
pieces by this favourite writer, which at this particular season are 
sure to be popular. 


The Village Green, a Rustic Dance for the Piano, by FRAN- 
CESCO BERGER (Cramer & Co.), is a very spirited piece, written in 
a quaint and designedly old-fashioned style. It is brilliant without 
being too difficult. ? 


Le Pont des Soupirs, Opéra de Offenbach, and Les Défauts 
de Facotte, Opéra de Robillard, pour Piano, par J. RUMMEL 
(Cramer & Co.), are two fantasias on modern French operas. Now 
that we are so surfeited with arrangements from Italian operas, 
M. Rummel is wise in working the unexplored mine of the modern 
French school, which is quite as well adapted for the purposes of 
transcription as that of Donizetti and Verdi. The themes of these 
pieces are light and pretty, and the arranger’s passages both showy 
and improving for practice. In short, these are two very good 
teaching-pieces. 

Lyrics, for the Piano (Book I.), by HoRTON C. ALLISON (Weekes 
& Co.), are three well-written sketches, the first of which, a ‘‘ Noc- 
turne,” seems to us hardly up to its composer’s average. The other 
numbers, ‘‘ Une Promenade & Bateau” and ‘‘ La Patineuse,” we 
like much better. 


Concerts, &e. 


—e— 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


THOUGH the excellence of Mr. Manns’s band—due to his skill and 
perseverance as a conductor, and the interesting and exemplary 
character of the music brought forward by him—has been recognised 
on all sides from far and near, and to such an extent as to have in- 
vested him with a world-wide fame, one is apt, perhaps, to overlook 
in some di the very great amount of encouragement he has 
afforded to British musicians, both as composers and executants. 
It is no exaggeration to assert that in his connection with an esta- 
blishment which, however respectable, subsists purely on mercantile 
grounds, he has effected more in this direction than any one or all 
of our existing institutions ostensibly organised solely for the further- 
ance of musical art. The list which might be drawn up of com- 
posers and executants, both native and foreign, who are indebted to 
Mr. Manns for a first hearing in this country would be a long one. 
The production of a new symphony by an English composer and 
the début of an English pianist on one and the same afternoon has 
been, as far as we know, a concurrence unprecedented until, at the 
eighteenth concert, which took place on the last day of February, a 
new symphony by Mr. E. Prout was heard in England for the first 
time, and Miss Emma Barnett made her first appearance at the 
Crystal Palace as the exponent of Beethoven's concerto in G major. 
It was doubtless the success which attended Mr. Prout’s concerto 
for organ and orchestra on its production here in October, 1872, as 
well as on its repetition both at home and abroad on several subse- 
uent occasions, which led to the acceptance of a symphony from 
the same pen. But ‘the fact that it is no secret that Mr. Prout has 
filled the post of responsible editor of this journal since its establish- 
ment in 1871, precludes us from saying more here than that his sym- 
phony in c—described by the prographist (G.) as a work of the full 
dimensions and proportions, and one in which, G. thinks, he has done 
wisely in not attempting any novelties or eccentricities of ‘‘form,” but 
has adhered, both in his entire scheme and in the details of the several 
movements, to that plan on which so many of the great geniuses of 
his art moulded their undying masterpieces—was played to his entire 
satisfaction, and appeared to give equal satisfaction to the audience, 
who, on its conclusion, continued to applaud till Mr. Prout foun 
his way from the gallery to the orchestra, and there (proud moment ! 
bowed his acknowledgments to the audience, to the conductor, 
and to the members of the band, who had contributed so much 
towards its well-going. The choice of Beethoven's concerto in G 
or her début here was a bold one on the part of Miss Emma Barnett, 





but was thoroughly justified by the result. By her excellent render- 
ing of this difficult work, Miss Barnett, whom we heard for the first 
time, proved that she possesses her full share of the musical spirit of 
the musical family to which she belongs. At the same timeit should 
not be overlooked that she doubtless owes much of her success to 
the skill and careful tuition of her brother, Mr. John Francis Barnett, 
who has hitherto been her sole instructor. Barring an occasional lack 
of power, perfectly excusable on the part of a lady pianist who can 
claim but seventeen years of age, her playing on this occasion, which 
betokened the possession of real musical feeling, intelligence, and 
ability in a high degree, may fairly be looked upon as inaugurative 
of a brilliant future. The overtures were Cherubini’s Azacreon and 
Auber's Masaniello ; the vocalists, Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington and 
Mr. G. Bentham. 


The greater portion of the programme of the nineteenth concert 
was devoted to Beethoven's overture and incidental music to 
Goethe's Egment, which had not been heard here in its — since 
February, 1869. From all accounts it seems more probable that 
this charmingly characteristic music was composed by Beethoven 
purely out of love of Goethe, and admiration for his drama, rather 
than for any special occasion, or on commission for any enterprising 
manager or publisher. With the exception of Clara's two songs, it 
is entirely orchestral. With those two well-known charming songs— 
‘Die Trommel geriihret ” and ‘* Freudvoll und leidvoll "—finely ren- 
dered in German by Mme. Otto-Alvsleben, and full justice done 
the band to the instrumental pieces, a hearing of this fine w 
proved a most welcome treat, in spite of the wearisomeness arising and 
almost inseparable from the length of the explanatory text, distinctly 
but affectedly read by Mr. Lin Rayne. The novelty at this concert— 
and an important one—was the performance, for the first time in Eng- 
land, of Brahms’s Variations, for orchestra, ona Theme by Haydn. 
The introduction here of a work by a living German composer, which 
was heard for the first time in Vienna so recently as November last, 
certainly seems to point to the fact that we are less behindhand in 
musical matters than not long ago was the case with us. The theme 
which Brahms has made choice of to exercise his powers upon, we 
are told upon the authority of Mr. Pohl—Haydn’s biographer—is 
taken from a collection of divertimenti for brass instruments, still 
remaining in manuscript. It is entitled ‘‘ Chorale St. Antonii.” 
Simple in the extreme, there is nothing remarkable about it beyond 
the fact of its five-bar rhythm. It was probably its very simplicity 
which recommended it to Brahms’s choice, as allowing him greater 
freedom. To a composer so thoroughly versed in counterpoint, 
harmony, orchestration, and all other secrets of his art, so ingenious, 
and at the same time so largely endowed by nature with strong 
musical feeling, the themes selected for treatment would be incon- 
sequential. In the present instance Brahms may fairly be said to 
have proved the fallacy of the proverb that ‘' it is impossible to 
make a silken purse out of a sow’s ear.” This, be it said, with all 
respect for Haydn. For once let a ‘‘ sow’s ear” be accepted merely 
as emblematical of simplicity. These variations, nine in number, 
are as interesting on account of the cleverness and ingenuity of their 
construction as for the originality and effectiveness of their instru- 
mentation, and have the additional merit of being very pleasing to 
listen to. Though immensely difficult to execute, they were extremely 
well played, and the impression made by them at once determined 
their repetition at an early date. The overture to Rossini’s William 
Yell was the only other orchestral piece. Mme. Alvsleben and 
Mr. Santley gave ample proof of their extraordinary powers of 
vocalisation—the lady in an aria from Winter's J/nterrupted 
Sacrifice, and the gentleman in Rossini’s aria ‘‘ Alle voci della 
gloria,” and in “‘Rage, thou angry storm,” from Benedict's Gipsy’s 
Warning,—to not one of which attaches the slightest musical 
interest, however conveniently adapted they may be as vehicles 
of vocalisation. 


There was no symphony at the twentieth concert, but in place 
thereof four movements from Schubert’s octett for strings, clarinet, 
bassoon, and horn (Op. 166) were played by all the strings of the 
band, with the wind partsdoubled in the forte passages. For a first 
hear:ng in this country of this pleasingly melodious work we are in- 
debted to Herr Straus, at whose instigation it was first brought 
forward at the Monday Popular Concerts in March, 1867, when it 
at once made its mark, and where it has since been so frequently 
repeated that it may be regarded as one of the most favourite works 
in the repertoire of those concerts. The plan which has occasionally 
been adopted at the Crystal Palace of converting chamber-music 
into orchestral is certainly not one to be advocated. With such 
frequent opportunities as are accorded by Mr. Chappell, Professor 
Ella, Mr. Henry Holmes, and Mr. Coenen, of hearing the best 
chamber-music executed in the best style, we should have thought 
there would be no call for its introduction here. Whatever may be 
said of the symphonic proportions of Schubert's octett, except in the 
scherzo and the introduction to the finale, it certainly did not gain 
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in effect by a multiplication of the instruments employed, finely 
though it was executed. The overtures were Weber's Luryanthe 
and Sir W. Sterndale Bennett’s ‘‘Wood Nymphs.” The vocalists 
were Miss Anna Williams, Miss Antoinette Sterling, and Mr. W. 
Castle. Seven songs between them were too much. By attempting 
Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Infelice’’ Miss Williams proved that she is laud- 
ably ambitious, and that, although this isa song beyond her present 
powers, she has made decided progress of late. Rubinstein’s 
‘‘Waldeinsamkeit” and Liszt’s ‘‘Der Kénig von Thule”—both 
charming songs—were given with striking effect by Miss Sterling, 
accompanied on the pianoforte by Mr. Coenen. Mr. Castle—but a 
oor substitute for Mr. Sims Reeves, who, but for a relapse after his 
ate severe illness, was to have made his reappearance at this con- 
cert—was heard in the air from S¢. Pau, ‘‘ Be thou faithful,” in the 
obbligato violoncello part of which good service was done by Mr. 


. H. Reed. 

Brahms’s ‘‘Schicksalslied” for chorus and orchestra, Op. 54, heard 
for the first time in England at the twenty-first concert, proved as 
welcome as it is remarkable as a composition. This ‘‘Song of 
Destiny,” as the English version prepared by the Rev. G, Troutbeck 
is entitled, is a translation of a poem by Hdlderlin, in which the 
blissful repose of the Olympian deities is contrasted with the unrest 
of grief-laden mortals, Brahms has treated his subject with much 
poetry of feeling and extreme individuality, adding an orchestral 
codz to the poem, suggestive of the release of poor humanity from 
its desolate condition, and its removal to realms of peace and joy. 
His work consists of but three short movements, but each of 
which is stamped with the marks of the highest genius. Whether 
we regard its beauty of sentiment, its excellent instrumentation, or 
its general construction, we cannot but be most favourably impressed. 
To give it its full effect, however, it demands far more refined singing 
than that attainable from the Crystal Palace choir. By his magni- 
ficent rendering of Mendelssohn’s concerto, heard here for the second 
time this season, Herr Joachim evoked the greatest enthusiasm ; nor 
was he less successful with the /argo and allegro assai from Bach’s 
sonata inc major. The symphony was Beethoven’s in B flat, No. 
4; the remaining orchestral works being the overture to Mr. 
Sullivan’s opera, The Sapphire Necklace, which still remains un- 
published and unperformed, and Brahms’s Variations on a Theme 
by Haydn, repeated by specia Irequest. The vocalists were Mme. 
Sinico and Mr. Vernon Rigby. 


WAGNER SOCIETY. 
THE fifth concert commenced with a fine performance of Beethoven's 
overture, King Stephen. By no means one of the most interesting 
of Beethoven's overtures, it was the fact of its not having been heard 
for a long time that determined its choice, and its announcement in 
the prospectus issued at the beginning of the season. Mr. Manns, 
however, stole a march upon Mr. Dannreuther, and brought it 
forward at the Crystal Palace a few weeks since. The pianoforte 
part in Beethoven's ‘‘ Choral Fantasia,” Op. 80, was so ably ren- 
dered by Mr. Walter Bache as to make us regret that so excellent 
an artist should not accord us more frequent opportunities of listen- 
ing to him in public. A_ couple of songs, contributed by Miss 
A. Sterling, were given by her with striking effect. One of them was 
one of Liszt’s beautiful settings (he has made two) of Heine's ‘‘ Der 
du von dem Himmel bist ;” the other, Rubinstein’s spirited ballad, 
‘*Die Waldhexe.” The remainder of the programme was devoted 
to Wagner. The selection included the ‘‘ Huldigungs-marsch,” 
composed in honour of the King of Bavaria on his accession to the 
throne in 1864; an excerpt from éenzi ; the overture and choral 
song ‘‘ Wachet auf” from Die Meistersinger ; and a selection from 
Lohengrin. Of these the chorus of the Messengers of Peace, from the 
second act of Rienz?, was the only one that had not been heard 
before at these Goneerts. Rzenzi, written in Paris, belongs to an 
early period of Wagner's career, and was the first of his works, on 
its production in Dresden, to bring him into favourable notice. 
Though remarkably bright and taking in character, its introduction 
was welcome rather as enabling the audience to institute a com- 
parison between Wagner in his youth and Wagner in his maturity 
than for its own intrinsic merits. Mr. Dannreuther did well to 
repeat the overture to Die Meistersinger, which had not been heard 
before this season, and which he so aptly has described as a tho- 
roughly realistic picture, executed in the most robust colours, full of 
bold antitheses and surprising combinations ; a vivid delineation of 
true old German life, drawn with exuberant fancy and inimitable 
humour. The exquisitely beautiful choral song, ‘‘ Wachet auf,” by 
which it was followed, was, as on the former occasion of its intro- 
duction, loudly re-demanded and repeated. The selection from 
Lohengrin, in which good service was rendered by Mme. Elena 
Corani, Miss Heléne Arnim, and Messrs. Lane, Devon, Ainsworth, 
and Wharton, included Lohengrin’s Arrival and Farewell to the 





Swan, the Prayer before the Combat, and Lohengrin’s Victory. It 
excited the same enthusiasm as on former occasions. 





MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


SINCE the departure of Dr. von Biilow, Herr Joachim has been the 
main attraction at these concerts. Herr Joachim, unrivalled as an 
executant, is essentially a classical violinist ; it is not, therefore, to 
him, as to Von Biilow, that we look to make us acquainted with the 
best new works of contemporary composers. There are, however, 
certain standard works, rarely attempted by others, which it is 
always a treat to listen to at his hands, especially when he is asso- 
ciated with such able coadjutors—each a virtuoso in his particular 
domain—as MM. Ries, Straus, Zerbini, and Piatti. Among the 
most welcome of the concerted works brought forward during the 
past month have been Beethoven’s quintett inc major, Op. 29; the 
quartett in C sharp minor, Op. 132; and that in B flat, Op. 131. 
These so-callgd posthumous quartetts, which concert-givers have 
generally been so shy of in consequence of their mystic beauty and 
profundity, were listened to with rapt attention on each occasion by 
a numerous audience, who were moved to such enthusiasm as 
to demand a repetition of larger portions of them than it was 
advisable to accord. Disappointment has, no doubt, been felt at the 
absence of Mme. Schumann through illness. Her place has, how- 
ever, been adequately filled in turn by Miss Agnes Zimmermann, Mr. 
Dannreuther, and Mr. C. Hallé. We do not think Miss Zimmermann 
was fortunate in her choice of No. 3, in D major, from Mendelssohn's 
‘Seven Characteristic Pieces,” and his prelude and fugue in B flat, 
The first named, headed ‘‘ Kriiftig und feurig,” though strongly re- 
miniscent of Bach’s fugue in D minor for violin, arranged also for 
organ (No. gin the Leipzig edition of the Bach-Gesellschaft), and of a 
capriccio in G by Handel, is interesting as a youthful exercise in the 
fugal style, but requires more vigour and fire to do it full justice 
than Miss Zimmermann has at her command. Of her performance 
of the.prelude and fugue much the same might be alleged. Credit 
is due to her, however, in being the first to introduce them toa 
Monday Popular audience. Mr. Dannreuther appeared on two 
occasions, on the one making choice for his solo of Schumann's 
sonata in G minor, Op. 22 (for the first time here), and on the other 
of Beethoven’s sonata in A flat, Op. r10. His rendering of Schu- 
mann’s sonata—which, in spite of its many beauties asa whole, can- 
not be ranked with some of his later pianoforte works—was a highly 
poetical one ; while that of Beethoven’s sonata—of his thorough 
familiarity with which he gave ample proof in a paper contributed 
to these columns last year—which closely resembled Von Biilow's 
reading of the same work, was from end to end in the highest degree 
satisfactory. Mr. C. Hallé, whose engagements at Manchester 
have of late but seldom admitted of his appearing here, was heard 
in Beethoven's early sonata in D major, Op. 10, No. 3, and with 
Herr Joachim in thatin A major, Op. 47, known as the ‘‘Kreutzer.” 
Among the most important of the solos which Herr Joachim has 
brought forward may be enumerated Bach's chaconne in D minor, 
his sonata in B minor (with Mr. Dannreuther, for the first time here), 
and a sonata in G by Tartini, also for the first time. On one occa- 
sion, too, Signor Piatti was heard in Boccherini’'s sonata in A major. 
The vocalists have been Miss A. Sterling, Miss Edith Wynne, and 
Mr, Bentham. Each concert has concluded with one of Haydn's 
quartetts, of which neither Herr Joachim nor Mr. Chappell’s au- 
dience seem ever to tire. 





MR. WILLEM COENEN’S CONCERTS. 


THE music brought forward at the second and third of these con- 
certs was no less interesting than that heard at the first, as reported 
by us last month. It included a suite in D, Op. 19, for pianoforte, 
violin, and violoncello, by Miss Agnes Zimmermann ; a suite in D 
minor, Op. 16, for violoncello and pianoforte, by C. Saint-Saéns ; 
an otetto in A major, Op. 3, for strings, by J. Svendsen ; a string 
quartett in C minor, Op. 25, by F. Gernsheim ; a sonata for violin 
and pianoforte, by W. Bargiel; and a quintett in F, Op. 55, for 
pianoforte, flute, clarinet, horn, and bassoon, by A. Rubinstein. 
Miss Zimmermann’s suite, which we are glad to see has been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Novelio, Ewer, & Co., though not remarkable 
for individuality, as evinced by its general Mendelssohnian character 
and the presence of a gavotte @/a Bach, is nevertheless an engaging 
work, and though not heard now for the first time, was well worth 
bringing forward. One of its movements iw a strict canon on the. 
7th, of remarkable smoothness. This especially, together with its 
general construction, betokens excellent scholarship, as well as the 
possession of a high degree of real musical feeling on the part of its 
composer. In every way it far outshone the suite by M. Saint- 
Saéns, which could only have been selected for the opportunity it 
provided Herr Daubert of displaying his admirable violoncello play- 
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ing. But by far the best and most striking of the new works which 
Mr. Coenen has been the means of bringing forward were those by 
the two composers least known to fame in this country. We allude 
to the octett by J. Svendsen, and the quartett by F. Gernsheim. We 
doubt if a work by either of these composers had been previously 
heard here. Herr Svendsen was born at Christiania in Nor- 
way, in 1840; Herr Gernsheim at Worms, in 1839. Both seem to 
have made their mark in Germany, and so favourable was the im- 
pression made by this our first hearing of works by them, especially 
in the case of Herr Svendsen’s octett, that it may confidently be 
anticipated that we have not heard the last of them. The sonata by 
Waldemar Bargiel, born at Berlin in 1828, is a cleverly constructed 
work, but often lacks charm. It provided, however, an opportunity 
of fine playing on the part of its executants, MM. Wiener and 
Coenen. Herr Rubinstein’s quintett, like most of his compositions, 
has many points of beauty and interest, but the gaps between them 
are so frequent, and his treatment is so diffuse, that a hearing of it in- 
duces weariness rather than satisfaction., The instrumentalists with 
whom Mr. Coenen was most ably associated at these two concerts 
were MM. Wiener, Amor, Eayres, Jung, Zerbini, Stehling, Pettit, 
Daubert, Svendsen, Lazarus, Wendland, and Wotton. The songs, 
which had not the same interest of novelty as the instrumental pieces, 
— contributed by Miss Ferrari, Miss Dones, and Mlle. Heléne 
rnim. 





MONTHLY POPULAR CONCERTS, BRIXTON. 


THE programme of the fifth concert included Beethoven's sonata in 
G major, Op. 30, No. 3, and Schubert's rondo in B minor for piano- 
forte and violin ; a sonata by Porpora for violin ; and Sir W. Stern- 
dale Bennett’s new pianoforte sonata, ‘‘The Maid of Orleans.” 
M. Sainton was the violinist, and Mr. Ridley Prentice, as usual, 
the pianist. The sixth concert (the last of the present season) opened 
with Beethoven’s pianoforte trio in B flat, Op. 97, and finished with 
Hummels trio in E flat, Mr. Henry Holmes played a barcarole by 
Spohr, and two movements by Handel. For his solo Mr. Ridley 
Prentice played three of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Lieder ohne Wé6rte,’’ 
adding another as an encore. Mr. G. S, Minson has given efficient 
aid at all the concerts as aceompanist. 


ee 


Our concert notices have extended to such a length, that we have 
not space at command to do more at present than place upon record 
in these columns the first performance in London of Mr. A. S. 
Sullivan’s oratorio, The Light A the World, at the Royal Albert 
Hall, on the roth ult., and of Mr. G. A. Macfarren’s oratorio, Sz. 
Fohn the Baptist, by the Sacred Harmonic Society, at Exeter Hall, 
on the following evening. 

The programme of the first concert of the Philharmonic Society 
contained nothing new. With the accession of a Conservative 
Government it seems that a return to conservative principles may be 
looked for in more directions than one. A long list of works put 
forth in the prospectus as intended to be performed during the 
season contains but three or four which can be announced ‘‘ for the 
first time in this country”—to wit, G. A. Macfarren's overture, 
Romeo and Fuliet;]. Rheinberger's overture, Taming of the 
Shrew ; Raff's symphony, Leonore; and Sir W. Sterndale 
Bennett's music to Ajax. 





Musical Potes. 


—-+ — 

As the action of the Tonic Sol-Faists with reference to Mr. 
Hullah has been misunderstood, they have issued a circular dis- 
claiming any intention of a personal attack on him, and explaining 
that their objections are not to his sincerity of purpose (for no ene 
doubts his desire to do justice), but to his want of acquaintance 
with théir method. We are only surprised that any one who is 
acquainted with what has taken place should have failed to see this, 
and imagined that Mr. Hullah should be even suspected, much less 
accused, of any wilful injustice. While we think the Sol-Faists 
have fair cause to desire some alteration of the existing arrange- 
ment, there can be no doubt as to the perfect honesty of the in- 
spector, whatever question may be raised as to the disadvantage at 
which he has inadvertently placed the Tonic Sol-Fa students. 


THE fourth private concert of the Brixton Amateur Musical 
Society took place on Wednesday, 25th February, under the baton 
of Mr. Vafi Maanaen (Bandmaster, Scots Fusilier Guards), who 
now dccupiés thé post of conductor, léft vacant by the résignation 
of Mr. Weist Hill. The prograthme included, for orchestra, Nico- 





lais’ overture to the Merry Wives of Windsor, Haydn's symphony, 
No. 12 (Military), and the overture to Gazza Ladra, which were 
excellently rendered ; Lut the chief success of the evening was the 
brilliant performance by Miss Kate Griffiths of the adagio and 
presto of Mendelssohn's D minor pianoforte concerto, with orches- 
tral accompaniment, which was received with such applause as to 
demand a recall. The vocalists were Miss Georgina Mandslerf and 
Mr. Wilrington. 


WE have received a letter from ‘‘ An Amateur” ference to 
Mr. Weist Hill's letter in our last Number, stating thi-7in the note 
forwarded to us the expression was ‘‘ sudden resignation,” not 
‘sudden indisposition.” Having looked into the matter, we find 
that this statement is correct, and suppose we must therefore hold 
ourselves responsible for the mistake, though we have not the least 
idea how it occurred. We have much pleasure, however, in acquit- 
ting our cortespondent of any misrepresentation of facts in his 
report. 


From the programmes of the last two excellent concerts of the 
Bath Quartett Society, we find that quartetts by Mozart, Beethoven, 
and Schubert, a quintett (Op. 87) by Mendelssohn, and trios by 
Beethoven (Op. 97) and Sterndale Bennett have been produced. 
The quartetts were played by Messrs. Kummer, Amor, R. Bla- 
grove, and Daubert ; the pianist was Friulein Boerngen. 


Dr. Wo irr has given two capital chamber-concerts at Bradford, 
assisted by Mme. Norman-Néruda, Herr Joachim, and Signor 
Piatti. The programmes have been remarkable for containing 
several works not often to be heard in this country. Among these 
were Gade’s sonata in D for piano and violin, Schumann’s sonata 
for the same instruments in D minor, and a romance for violoncello 
by Volkmann. 


ON February 28th, Mr. Julian Adams gave aconcert at Leaming- 
ton, at which, in addition to a very good selection of vocal music, 
Mendelssohn's trio in D minor, a sonata for piano and violin by 
Beethoven, and a trio by Mayseder were performed. 


THE Dundee Advertiser of February 27th and 28th gives detailed 
notices of two highly successful performances of the Bohemian Girl, 
by the Dundee Amateur Opera Company. 


Dr. CHRYSANDER has recently, in connection with the German 
Handel Society’s Edition of Handel’s Works, published the ‘‘ Twelve 
Grand: Concertos ’’ for stringed instruments in separate parts. It 
is to be hoped that these fine works will, in consequence, be more 
frequently brought forward. 


F. BURGMULLER, the pianist and composer, has recently died in 
France, at the age of sixty-seven. 


ON Saturday afternoon, February 28th, a large number of friends 
and pupils of Mr. John Farmer assembled in the music-room at 
Harrow, to hear a performance of three of his compositions, viz., 
two septetts and a quintett. Mr. Farmer has hitherto been chiefly 
known as an indefatigable teacher of pianoforte-playing on an 
original and systematic method, and though many were aware that 
he had composed instrumental works of great merit, few had had 
an opportunity of hearing them. The two septetts are- composed 
for piano, two violins, viola, violoncello, contra-bass, and flute—so 
far as we know, a unique combination. The contra-bass has been 
employed by Schubert in his Forellen Quintett, but the piquant effect 
produced by the flute in contrast with the piano and strings is 
novel, and has been used by Mr. Farmer with great skill. The 
flute is a somewhat feglected instrument (though Bach for one had 
a great fondness for it, and composed six sonatas for flute and 
piano), and Mr. Farmer has done good service in reviving its use in 
chamber-music. The quintett (for piano and strings) and 1st sep- 
tett (in C major) are written in the usual form; the septett in D 
minor, which is the composer’s most recent work, consists of an 
allegro moderato, allegretto, scherz0, variations, and finale allegro. 
Of these, the third movement, which consisted of a scherzo of the 
modern type and two ¢rios (the first a country dance, the second a 
hunting scene), was enthusiastically encored. Perhaps the most 
remarkable quality in these compositions is their tunefulness. The 
succession of pure and simple melodies reminds one of Schubert ; 
but that this simplicity is combined with technical skill is seen, for 
example, in one of the variations, in the form of a canon, where the 
‘tart of concealing art’’ is most happily employed. We have 
drawn the attention of the readers of the MONTHLY MUSICAL 
RECORD to these remarkable compositions, in the hope that some 
enterprising director will give an opportunity of their being 
heard by a larger audience. We are confident that they would 
prove acceptable, and that, after being once made known, they will 
not long remain in MS. We will only add that the parts were 
taken by Messrs. Peiniger and Berzon (violins), Mr. Webb (viol), 
Mr. Ould (violoncello), Mr. Weston (bass), Mr. Barrett (flute), and 
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Mr. Farmer (piano), and that the performers as well as the audience 
seemed heartily to enjoy the performance,— From a Correspondent. 

ArT the third concert of the London and North-Western Musical 
Society, on the 13th ult., Mendelssohn's Lodgesang and a miscel- 
laneous selection were performed. 

WE learn that Herr Louis Saar, a pupil of Dreyschock, formerly 
conductor in Germany and Holland, but till lately residing at 
Milano, has been engaged by Mr. Gye as maestro al piano for 
the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, where his wife has been 
singing for several seasons. 

AN interesting and exhaustive essay, by Mr. T. L. Southgate, on 
the origin of our National Anthem, appears in the February and 
March Numbers of Long Ago, a recently established monthly 
journal of ‘popular antiquities. Immense pains appear to have 
been taken by him, even to instituting a search at the Record Office 
in the Treasury, Chancery, and Exchequer Rolls. The conclusion 
at which, in common with Dr. Fink, Dr. Chrysander, and Mr. Wil- 
liam Chappell, he has arrived, is that Henry Carey was the first to 
give us the music and words of the National Anthem, allied together 
in its present form; but that, at the same time, he cannot claim the 
exclusive authorship of the music, which is not the work of one man, 
but a collection of fragments, the product of many minds, and the 
accretion of centuries. 


ORGAN APPOINTMENT.—Mr. George Kitchin (Organist of St- 
Saviour’s, Brockley), to be Organist of Holy Trinity, Sydenham. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. J. BRAMALL.—You are perfectly correct in the examples you 
give, which we had overlooked. . They are, however, quite excep- 
tional, especially those of Gluck. That in A/ceste is not entitled 
“Gavotte” in the French score which we have ; and the other, 
though so called, is not strictly a Gavotte in its rhythm. Your 
suggestion as to articles on the old dances is under consideration. 

G. B. R.—The oboe d’amore, so frequently met with in Bach's 
scores, was a minor third below the ordinary oboe in pitch, In 
this respect it resembles our modern A clarinet. Bach sometimes 
writes for it as a ‘‘ transposing instrument,”’ but more frequently 
gives the actual sounds to be produced. 
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BRAHMS, J. Song of Fate (Schicksalslied). Op. s4. Trans- £ s. d 
lated by Mrs. Natalie Macfarren. For a Sucheaten — 
Full Score (8vo) ae én o00 sae Ser ow. Met o 2 6 
Vocal Score (8vo)___.... ai < heen deel ee a ee ae | 
——— Deutsches Requiem, for Soli, Chorus, and Or- 
chestra. Op. 45- Vocal Score, with English words (8vo), net 0 4 © 
HAUPTMANN. Six Motetts for S. A. T. and B., to be sung 
without Accompaniments. Scores :— 
No. 1. Source ofall Light ...  ... aso cow nw 
2. Evening Prayer Or ae ee o | iet@ & © 
3- O come let us worship a a nee 
4. Thou art my Salvation ee +020 
A a ee er ae ee 
G. Lido in God so ses acn. nee ute tele OO CG 
Separate Voice Parts to be had at 6d. per Sheet. 
HUMMEL. ee Anthems adapted from his Masses, for S. 
A. T. and B., with Organ Accompaniments by T. A. 
Walmisley. Scores :— 
No.1. Hear me when I pra jn, ten ee, ais ere £e 
2. ~ that madest eart! aac, th 6s. Oe ee 
. Hear my c i a a ae ee ee 
MOLI itr. Six "Nios for two Sopranos and Alto. Op. 51. 
ocal Score ... eS OO aera er ee 
No.1. God careth for us se asses tee te OO 
2. Leaned on Jesus’ breast 44. use tse, tee 2 
3. Autumn Evening ... eo ase tee tee tee 2 
4. Rise up, my love, and come awaywe ss eee 
5. Song written inthe 16th century ... ... 9 ews O 2 0 
6. The never-failing Friend ... «2 ec «+ ww 0 2 © 
RINCK. Resurrection. Hymn for Quartett and Chorus, with 
Organ :— 
Score... en ee a en ee on ee eee 
Parts... o0o sve ove ove coe eco + 000 w O © 6 
SCHUBERT. The Lord is my Shepherd (the 23rd Psalm): Op. 
132, for two Sopranos and two Altos :— 
Score... a a es 40 
Se ae ae ee ee ee ee ee ee 
SCHUMANN, R. Hymn for Advent, for Solo Voices, Chorus, 
and Orchestra. Op. 71 :— 
Full Score ose a J Se. Oe. ae, cee. 88 
Vocal Score (8vo) net o 2 0 


Requiem for ” Mignon,” for Solo Voices, 
Chorus, and Orchestra. Op. 988 :— 





Full Score ic MW «= we co ae aa cae PAS 
Vocal Score cate 5 ee rey, ae om « 608 06 
equiem for Chorus and Orchestra, Op. 148:— 
Full Score a a a a ae ae te 
Orchestra Parts...  ... Ae we eee ee ee 
Vocal Score (folic)  ... 00 oc oso eesti ree SO CO 
Vocal Score, with English words (8vo) ... .«.  «.. met 0 4 0 
WEBER, C. M. von. The Festival of Peace (Erndte Cantate). 
For Solo Voices, Chorus, and Orchestra. Op. 58 (4to) :— 
Full Score ove eee ate oe ae oe os wo 220 
Vocal Score... ie ee oo” ae oe) RR Oo 2 6 
Chorus Parts, each .. - 0320 
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SIX SONATINAS 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
(The right-hand part within the compass of five notes), 


By CARL REINECKE, 








Complete, 8s. ; or, singly— £s. d. 

BO IRE cc (tie trea eee ow © 2 6 
2inG ... ae ove a ae eco w © 2 6 

PS ee re ee ee ee ee ee er oo | 
SMA ws a“. “ie we te a @ marge 

5, in G minor, with Papageno Rondo 0 let @ 

6,in Aminor .., 10 5 ee ooo oi eee pon oo @ 3 6 


Critique :—“ These six little pieces, written for beginners, are among the 
most interesting examples of musical ingenuity that have ever come under our 
notice. _ It would have been only reasonable to anticipate that a series con- 
taining in all eighteen movements, in no one of which does the right-hand 
part exceed the compass of a fifth, must have been characterised by a con- 
siderable amount of monotony ; but nothing of the kind is noticeable here. 
Herr Reinecke does not always choose the same five notes of the scale for 
the construction of his pieces ; thus in the first of these sonatinas, which is in 
the key of c major, the right-hand part lies in the first movement between c 
and G, in the second between a and g, and in the third between G and p. 
The variety to be found in these little works is, under the circumstances, 
really ae) and the music is not only improving as practice for young 
players, but really good. The best number we consider to be the fifth, in G 
minor, which is really excellent, The finale is entitled ‘‘ Papageno Rondo,” 
and is founded on the scale of five notes which Papageno in the Zanberflite 
plays on his pipe ; it is very clever, and withal exceedingly pretty. 
ittle sonatinas are hardly unworthy of comparison with Schumann's ‘* Album 
fiir die Jugend.” For children they may be warmly recommended, as 
adapted to form the taste as well as to develop the mechanism.”—7he 
Monthly Musical Record (March, 1874, p. 41). 








